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Tue Pioneer Magazine enters upon its second year with flattering promise 
of success. Its circulation is larger at present than it has been since the first 
number was issucd; and its steady inerease, from month to month, is sufficient 
to induce its proprietors to persevere, confident that the time will soon come 
when their outlay will be returned to them. 

They would take this oceasion to tender their sincere thanks to the press of 
California, and of the Transmontane States, for the many flattering and encour- 
aging notices received from them; and to their kind patrons, for the generous 
pecuniary support they have ever been réady to extend. For complete success 
in their enterprise, they look to the publie spirit of Californians, confident that 
it will not allow a monthly periodical, published upon their own soil,—an index 
of their enlightenment, and a means of encouragement to our resident talent,— 
to fail for want of support. 

The editor, while desiring to express his gratitude, through this medium, for 
the valuable aid he has received from the contributors who have already gath- 
ered around 1HE FiONEER Jor its iiterary support, would respectfully request a 
continuance of their favors, and invite to its pages such as have time to prepare 
original articles. 

It is our desire to make Tue Pioneer as thoroughly as possible, a Californian 
Magazine; and articles upon subjects bearing intimately upon our State, or its 
interests, will be particularly acceptable. 

Those who wish to have the Magazine left at their residences or offices, will 
please leave their name and address at the Bookstore of the Publishers, Messrs. 
Le Count & Srrone, Nos. 111 and 113 Montgomery Street. It will also be mailed, 
postage paid, to any part of the Union, at the request of subscribers. 

We would inform such as desire to mail copies which they have purchased, 
that the postage to any part of the Union, is three cents only; and to England, 
twelve cents. When the Magazine is sent to the latter country, the postage 
must, in every instance, be pre-paid, otherwise the pamphlet will not reach its 
destination. 


Germs: 5U cents per number, or 45 per near. 


All business communications should be addressed to Messrs. Le Count & Srrone 
Publishers Pioneer Magazine, San Francisco. All other communications, to the 
Kditor’s Box, San Francisco. 
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IS SPIRITISM A SCIENCE? 


BY C. T. HOPKINS. 


WE take up our pen with fear and trembling. It is a grave matter 
to treat of a subject, touching in the raw the opinions of some, the 
belief of many, the feelings of thousands. Shall we deny the doctrines 
of the Spiritists? Then shall we be called on to explain their peculiar 
phenomena on purely physical principles. Then shall-we be accused of 
opposing not only the spirit of progress, so characteristic of our age 
and country, but of attempting to extinguish the most brilliant light, 
that has ever been shed upon the future condition of the soul. Shall 
we acknowledge the new doctrines to be true? Then shall we arouse 
the hostility of the Church in all its branches, and be joined in the 
anathemas pronounced upon Edmonds and Dexter by the conserva- 
tives, by the thoughtless, by strong-minded ignorance, and by cynical 
seorn. In either case, how uncomfortable the predicament that could 
await us! But fortunately for the purpose in hand, the laws of Solon 
are not particularly stringent in the free atmosphere of California, 
The Athenian of old, would have compelled every citizen to take sides 
with one or the other party in all questions interesting to the State. 
But not so with us, our position is neutral. We are not prepared to 
affirm or deny anything. We neither believe nor disbelieve. But we 
do intend to examine candidly this last invention of our inventive 
nation, with a view to ascertain, whether enough has been done in 
Spiritism to command conviction in reasonable minds of the erection of 
a new science ; or to claim the belief of the hundreds of thousands, 
who, we are told, are already numbered among the neophytes of this 
most fascinating system. 

Everybody has read at least one of the two volumes oh Spiritism, 
published in New York in 1853-5, by Judge J. W. Edmonds and Dr. 
Geo. T. Dexter—both strenuous advocates of the new religion. These 
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gentlemen have given us in their books a long series of papers, purport- 
ing to have been dictated by the spirits of Bacon and Swedenborg, 
and describing the life and condition of the soul after death. The 
authors assert substantially, though not in so many words, that’ they 
are as much the vehicles of inspired thought, as were Moses and the 
Prophets of old. Their system claims to have reconciled science and 
theology ; revelation and physics ; natural and revealed religion, They 
pretend to have discovered the key to the time-honored riddles of witch- 
craft, sorcery, magic, possession, genius and inspiration. They think 
that they have dethroned the Church, and, at the same time, proved 
the truth of the Bible. Their teachings are didactic and pure. Their 
morality is refined and unexceptionable. They address themselves often 
in beautiful and affecting language to the feelings of their readers ; 
and a corresponding effect has been produced upon thousands of minds, 
which are satisfied with their explanation of a certain class of phenom- 
ena, that cannot as yet be satisfactorily accounted for on any other 
principles. Treating of an obscure and therefore deeply interesting ques- 
tion, and appearing just at the moment when the public were prepared 
for them, the publications before us have become immensely popular. 
Edition after edition has poured from the press. In every village of 
our country eager minds are studying the so-called revelations, imparted 
by these high-priests of the new religion, and the reverence, with which 
their writings are regarded in this enlightened age, argues but too 
plainly, that in darker times they would have ranked with the Bible of 
the Jews, with the Oracles of Delphos, or the Koran of the Mus- 
sulman. 

The first question that arises, in view of the extraordinary spread of 
the new faith, relates naturally to the genuineness of the communica- 
tions thus purporting to come from disembodied spirits to men in the 
flesh. In our last article on the Odie Force, we remarked that Spirit, 
separated from organized matter, was something as yet unknown to 
science. Tere, however, we have a system, which claims to have de- 
monstrated beyond a doubt, not only the existence of disembodied life, 
but the possibility of intercourse between spirits and mortals! How 
have these discoveries been established? What has been the system 
of investigation pursued? Whiere are the inductions, the arguments, 
the premises and conclusions, on which the theory is based? Let us 
settle the preliminaries, before we proceed to the examination of the 
sentiments of the communications themselves. 

Before entering upon a criticism of the Introduction to the work in 
hand, which comprises in one hundred and seventy-five pages out of 
one thousand and eighty-seven, all that is said on the subject of the 
mode of investigation, it may be well to take a short retrospect of the 
qualifications, which have always characterized the discoverers in sci- 
ence. Beginning with the great Bacon himself, and thence following 
down the long list of his disciples of the Inductive school, such as New- 
ton, Harvey, Watt, Davy, Faraday, Guy Lussac, Black, Sir Charles 
Bell, Herschel, Brewster, Berzelius, Halley, Encke, Galvani, Buffon, 
Cuvier, Lyell, Arago, Muller, Magendie, Leverrier, Agassiz, Liebig, 
and Von Reichenbach, we find that no one (except by accident,) has 
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been instrumental in adding to the stock of human knowledge, unless 
he was thoroughly aware of all that had been previously established 
on the subject of his researches. With the pioneers in science in al- 
most every case, no second-rate qualifications in learning will pass mus- 
ter. In order to read nature aright, man must not only see “ with 
unjaundiced eyes” the actual phenomena that present themselves, but 
his whole time, nay his whole life, must be devoted to the study of 
physics. We see in the above list no merely “professional” gentle- 
man, turning his occasional attention to some particular department. 
No, no! Physical science is a jealous mistress. She will not put up 
with divided affections ; nor has she been in the habit of unveiling her 
charms to any but her most devoted and ardent admirers. Is a man, 
whose life has been spent in the study and practice of mere human 
law, to be supposed qualified by that training to conduct an investiga- 
tion involving practical familiarity with physiology, electricity, magnet- 
ism, odism, pathetism, and all other sciences bearing on the connection 
between mind and matter? Is Edmonds a correct physicist, because he 
is an experienced lawyer? Does a profession—whose object is too often 
only to mystify truth, to distort facts, to torture plain meanings, to 
work upon feelings at the expense of judgment, to make the worse 
appear the better reason, to force belief in lies, and to labor not for 
truth, but for victory—qualify a man to judge correctly of the immut- 
able laws of Nature?) Can a wrinkled mirror reflect a true image ? 
Does the smattering of science required to enabled a physician to pre- 
scribe for the sick according to the rules, prepare a man to carry on 
researches, where the profoundest knowledge of all that others have 
done before him, is a stxe qua non in order to progress? Apply these 
questions to the thousands of minds that set themselves up as investi- 
gators, all over the country, and how many of them can lay claim to 
anything like the antecedents absolutely indispensable to a correct 
method of research ? Do we not find the loudest advocates of the new 
religion to be ignorant, half-educated, or self-educated men, full, no 
doubt, of energy, but wofully deficient in knowledge, anxious to do 
good and “ progress,” but utterly unable so to frame their modes of 
procedure as to command the attention of the real philosopher for a 
moment, unless in derision of their efforts 7 

With all due respect therefore, to Judge Edmonds and Dr. Dexter, 
as members of their respective professions, we wish to be understood 
as calling in question most unequivocally, their fitness for the researches 
they have undertaken. They are not physicists. They have but a 
general, not a special, knowledge of the natural sciences. They have 
not given the most important points of their system a tithe of the time 
or study, required by the nature of so difficult a subject—one, indeed, 
which will yet absorb years of careful analysis, on the part of indue- 
tive explorers. Or if they have so studied the subject in the intervals 
of their professional business, they have not exposed to public view 
anything like a logical demonstration, or even an analogical induction, 
whereby the existence of disembodied spirit is established. American- 
like, they have jumped at once to the practical application of their 
system, reading us nearly one thousand pages of lectures from the 
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Spirits, whose existence we are almost left to take for granted. Alas, 
for the consequences of this rashness! It is all very natural for these 
gentlemen to consider themselves martyrs in the cause of science, be- 
cause the majority of intelligent minds refuse to accept their system. 
But are they entitled to any position in philosophic ranks? The idea 
is simply ridiculous. Their researches have been brief, superficial, and 
immethodical. They have seized on the first explanation that was sug- 
gested to them, and spent themselves not in the analysis of the strange 
phenomena they have doubtless witnessed, but in elaborating the con- 
clusions based on a mere begging of the main question, until the world 
has rung again with the din they have produced among the weak and 
confiding. Should the subsequent researches of philosophy account 
for the facts presented on natural principles, will any amount of pure 
intentions repair the evil they have done? Will their shallow-pated 
honesty forsooth, restore the reason of the insane, or cancel the errors 
they have perhaps hopelessly fastened upon thousands of sanguine, but 
credulous minds ? 

But let us proceed with our criticism, Edmonds sets out in his In- 
troduction to his first volume with an apparent conviction, that either 
the phenomena of Spirit-rapping are the result of deception, or that 
they are produced by Spirits. No middle course seems to have oc- 
curred to him. Of the laws of the Odie Force, as laid down by Von 
Reichenbach, he appears mainly ignorant, as but one cursory allusion to 
the Dynamics of Magnetism is all that appears anywhere in the book. 
His very first idea was, that— 

“Tf it was what it purported to be, and what so many thousands were daily 
believing it to be, an intercourse between men and an invisible power, governed 
by some intelligent agent with a will of its own, independent of all persons pres- 
ent, it was indeed an era in his history fraught with most important consequences 
to him, and not unworthy a most careful examination.”’—(p. 8.) 

“With such feelings, I entered upon and continued my investigations. I aimed 
at three things; first, to ascertain beyond all doubt, whether that which was be- 
fore me was a reality, and not a delusion or an imposture; next, whence came the 
intelligence and will that were directing it ; and finally, to what it tended.”—(p. 10.) 


These questions are all well enough, with the exception of the last. 
The Judge sets out with the belief, that the consequences of these inves- 
tigations were to be of immense moment to the race. This belief has 
proved in this instance, as in many others, that the ‘“ wish is father to 
the thought.” What business has the investigator with consequences, 
until his principles have first become fixed without reference to ulterior 
results? Can he pretend to have been candid, with his vision dazzled 
beforehand by the glare from the brilliant effects, that were to follow 
his efforts? Says Whewell, in his interesting work on the “ Philos- 
ophy of the Inductive Sciences,” vol. 2, p. 197: 

“ Facts, when used as the material of physical science, must be referred to con- 
ceptions of the intellect only, all emotions of fear, admiration, (expectation,) and the 
like, being rejected and subdued. * * * The mixture of fancy and emotion 
with the observation of facts has often disfigured them, to an extent which is too 
familiar to need illustration. We have an example of this result in the manner in 
which Comets are described in the treatises of the middle ages. In such works, 
these bodies are regularly distributed into several classes, according as they assume 
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the form of a sword, of a spear, of a cross, and so on. When such resemblances 
had become matters of interest, the impressions of the senses were governed, not by 
the rigorous conceptions of form and color, but by these assumed images; and un- 
der these circumstances, we can attach but little value to the statement of what 
was seen.” 

Again, on page 223 of the same volume : 

“Tt has often happened, that those who have undertaken to instruct mankind, 
have not possessed this pure love of truth, and comparative indifference to the 
maintenance of their own inventions. Men have frequently adhered with great 
tenacity and vehemence to the hypotheses, which they once have framed, and in 
their affection for these have been prone to overlook, to distort, and to misinterpret 
facts. In this manner, hypotheses have so often been prejudicial to the genuine 


pursuit of truth, that they have fallen into a kind of obloquy, and have been con- 
sidered as dangerous temptations and fallacious guides,” 


The Judge spent “four or five months” in determining whether the 
phenomena were real or an imposture. He was satisfied that they 
were real. Now then he takes “ the intelligence and will that were 
directing them” for granted. This is his hypothesis, and his labors 
from this point seem to be directed solely to the building up of a new 
system on this basis, which he forthwith adopts. We read of no ex- 
periments to ascertain whether there was any “intelligence or will,” as 
distinguished from the wnconscious action of mind in an abnormal condi- 
tion, owing to the disturbance of the natural odic equilibrium of the brain. 
The capriciousness, the contradictions, the falsehood, the folly, of the 
so-called communications, are not contemplated ; though thousands of 
would-be explorers in this direction, have been driven from the subject 
by these very qualities on the part of the “Spirits.” We understand, 
by intelligence and will, two of the highest attributes of reason; not 
the whimsical absurdities of insanity, nor the wayward passions of the 
child. Therefore we say, that Edmonds has traveled altogether too 
fast, in ascribing intelligent volition to the phenomena of Spiritism, 
until he had thoroughly examined, in connection with the discoveries of 
Von Reichenbach, the laws governing the Psychology of Odism. Such 
an investigation as this, he is utterly incompetent to perform. As 
proof of this, witness the cavalier manner, in which he almost ignores 
the very gist.of the matter. He informs us on page 27, that— 

«To make assurance double sure,’ I instituted scientific inquiries. The gentle- 
man, whose aid I had on that occasion, was an officer of rank in the army, a 
graduate at West Point, and at one time an assistant Professor there. He was 
one of high attainments and character, affording then to me as they would now to 


others, if I could venture to name him, most satisfactory evidence of skill and in- 
tegrity in our researches.” 


Now there is certainly a remarkable coolness in the above extract. 
First of all, the gentleman referred to may or may not be a myth, for 
anything that appears to the contrary. Secondly, there is not the 
slightest allusion to the character, the direction, the number, or man- 
ner of the scientific inquiries ; and if there were, the writer, who on 
page 12 acknowledges that ‘“ Pinning their faith upon the sleeve of 
others, has for ages been the curse of mankind,” tells us here, that the 
attainments and skill of Acs assistant were “ most satisfactory evidence 
to him of skill and integrity in their researches!” It seems then that 
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he had to take this assistant’s general reputation for the character of 
these scientific inquiries ; and now the public has to take Edmonds’ 
word for his assistant’s word for the whole transaction! This course 
may be satisfactory to those determined at all hazards to believe in 
Spiritism, but it is idle to call it an Induction ; and Edmonds ought to 
know, that after all the brilliant discoveries made by the Inductive 
method, and by that only, nothing will now convince a scientific mind, 
except a full account of every step, showing that these steps have all 
been conducted strictly in accordance with the rules prescribed by 
Bacon and Newton. 

We have already called in question the qualifications of Edmonds 
and Dexter for the business of carrying on an Inductive research, for 
the reason that their respective professions are neither of them proper 
schools for the development of these qualifications, and that nothing 
has been made public, whence we can infer that their previous studies 
have been extended beyond their professional limits. We now aver, 
from the brief account they have given of their researches, that they have 
not canvassed the subject with anything like a spirit of scientific analy- 
sis, with logical arrangement, or philosophical discrimination. Planting 
themselves firmly on the first explanation that presented itself—an ex- 
planation, by-the-way, older than the art of writing, and always re- 
sorted to by ignorance whenever any startling phenomenon was first 
observed,*—they have lawyer-like, thenceforth fought only for victory. 
They have jumped over the troublesome task of close and long-continued 
research, in their anxiety to unfold the glories of a captivating theory, 
whose reflex light they have made to blind the weak eyes of the credu- 
lous and feeling, in order that they may not perceive the poverty of 
their argument. In this their great and unpardonable error consists. 
The ingenuity with which they hide the difliculties that beset the in- 
vestigator on every side, is only equaled by their own overweening 
determination to be convinced, and to convince others, of the fact of 
Spirit intercourse with men, They have, of course, witnessed sights of 
more than Munchausen strangeness. But somehow or other, there is 
always something defective in the narration, and especially in the proof 
of the most wonderful of the phenomena, For instance, on page 26, 
we have an extraordinary, but very general account, of physical mani- 
festations, which are said to have taken place at the house of a Mr. 
Partridge, (we presume there are several of that name in New York, ) 
and in the presence of an anonymous company of twenty or more 
persons : 

“Then it was, that the chair ran baek and forth on the floor, the bell was rung 
over our heads, and one of the party was finally torn by an invisible power from 
my grasp, in spite alike of his (7) strength and mine. As I stood in a corner where 


* Thus Paracelsus, one of the oldest Biologists, the founder of the Mystical school 
of the middle ages, patches up his wholesale ignorance of natural laws as follows: 
“ Besides material and immaterial beings, there are elementary spirits, which hold 
an intermediate place; sylvans, nymphs, gnomes, salamanders, etc., by whose 
agency various processes of enchantment may be achieved, and things apparently 
supernatural explained.” What convenient things these spirits are, to those who 
are too indolent, or ignorant, or designing, to get along without their ghostly 
assistance ! 
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no one could reach my pocket, I felt a hand thrust into it, and found afterward 
that six knots had been tied in my handkerchief. My person was repeatedly 
touched, and a chair pulled out from under me. I felt on one of my arms what 
seemed to be the grip of an iron hand. I felt distinctly the thumb and fingers, 
the palm of the hand, and the ball of the thumb, and it held me fast by a power 
which I struggled to escape from in vain. With my other hand, I felt all around 
the spot where the pressure was, and satisfied myself that it was no earthly hand 


’ 


that was thus holding me fast, nor indeed could it be.” 


Let us comment on these statements in order. 

In the first place, among so many persons, some two or three must 
have been willing to testify to the truth of the facts as stated. With- 
out this proof, we have no evidence that the whole account is not a 
pure fabrication. 

2. It is not stated whether there were any hands on the chair when 
it capered about the room. We have seen tables and chairs do the 
same, with hands upon them, after being charged with odism, which the 
readers of our last article on “ Von Reichenbach” will recollect can 
be charged upon all bodies ; (and we believe this motion of bodies, 
thus charged, will be hereafter explained on odie principles.) But we 
have never been able to see bodies move without being so charged, or 
when not in contact with the hand,—nor do we know any reliable wit- 
ness who has seen such a sight. 

3. There is the same want of distinctness in the bell-ringing busi- 
ness. We are not told whether it was a suspended bell or a hand-bell, 
nor anything of the mode of ringing. 

4. We are not told how the person Edmonds was holding was torn 
from his grasp ; nor whether the position of his limbs and muscles was 
such, that he could not have “humbugged” his Honor by pretending 
one thing and doing another ; nor whether the person was not in an 
odic trance (for there is such a state) at the time, in which case he 
would not have been master of his own actions, but would have acted 
spasmodically. 

5. We opine that in that party of twenty, or more, there might 
have been some young and mischievous persohs who became excited by 
the novelty of their position, and that some sly girl might have played 
a trick on the Judge, by picking his pocket of his handkerchief, tying 
six knots in it and returning it, unbeknown to him, to its receptacle. 
Furthermore that her hand might have been felt in that position, and 
yet withdrawn so quickly, that he did not see it. Let us make a syllo- 
gism of Edmonds’ version of this story. Six knots were tied in his 
handkerchief and the same returned to his pocket by a hand which he 
felt. He did not see the knots tied, nor the hand that returned the 
handkerchief. Therefore the operation was performed by an invisible 
agency! Logical, isn’t it ? 

6. His person was repeatedly touched and a chair pulled out from 
under him. We have no doubt of it. He had probably got among a 
wild set. 

7. If he could feel the grip of a hand on his arm, why could he 
not feel that hand with his fingers? If there was any hand there, it 
must have been material, and therefore as perceptible to one nerve of 
sensation as to another. But he might have been in an odic condition 
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himself, and thus felt a nervous paralysis of his arm. Or, he is old, 
and he might have had a twinge of rhumatism about that time. Or, 
there may have been a magnet in the vicinity, or a bar of iron in the 
wall of the house, unbeknown to him, which upon a “ sensitive,” as he 
undoubtedly is, might have produced these effects. We do not say 
that such was the case, but we say such influences might have pro- 
duced these effects; and that if Faraday or Von Reichenbach had 
been experimenting, they would have known positively whether such 
influences existed or not, before publishing a theory based on a fact so 
loosely observed as by Edmonds. 

Again, on page 30, we are told of a communication to the circle in 
New York, giving an account of Edmond’s condition and whereabouts, 
when he was four days out of that port on a steamer bound for Cen- 
tral America. The message was, ‘Thy friend is well, and doing well. 
His passage is thus far favorable, and his mind has been favorable. He 
is now thinking of the circle, and now enjoying conversation about 
you. I see him laughing and enjoying himself with the passengers,” 
This happened to be true at the time. Sagacious Edmonds! Who 
so stupid as not to have guessed your probable condition on such a 
voyage, as nearly as this prophesying spirit ? 

We will make two more extracts relating to exhibitions said to be 
quite common in spiritual circles. On page 35, we read as follows : 

“T have known Latin, French and Spanish words spelled out through the rap- 
pings, and I have heard mediums, who knew no language but their own, speak in 
those languages, and in Italian, German and Greek, and in other languages un- 
known to me, but which were represented to be Arabic, Chinese and Indian, and 
all done with the case and rapidity of a native.” 

Again, page 50: 

“ All that purports to come from Bacon, is always in the same handwriting: so 
it is with Swedenborg. The handwriting of each is unlike the other, and though 
both are written by Dr. Dexter’s hand, they are both unlike his; so that with 
ease, when he is under the influence, he writes several different kinds of hand- 
writing, and some of them more rapidly than he can write his own.” 


Now in regard to this speaking of languages by mediums, we are 
decidedly incredulous. We have never been able to see it, nor have 
we met with any dénguist who has received any intelligible communica- 
tion in any foreign tongue. But this we do believe—that there is 
hardly any man of ordinary common school education, who has not 
learned the meaning of some few Latin, French, Spanish and possibly 
Greek words,—at least such as are currently quoted in the newspapers, 
in law books and in literature generally ;—and that these words may 
lie dormant in the memory for years and all at once recur to the mind 
when least expected. Thus, in dreams, in the mesmeric sleep, in a@ 
state of somnambulism, things long forgotten are often brought to light 
and such may be the case in the odic trance. But if this supposition 
be not true, as it could not be in regard to unlearned tongues—such as 
Arabic, Chinese and Indian, we have another hypothesis that will fit 
that case exactly. We knew a mischievous young middy once, who 
excelled on the guitar, and had a remarkably fine voice. On being 
asked to perform a selection from Italian Opera, at a village party, he 
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would sing an arrangement of a Scotch reel to the oft-repeated and 
variously pronounced syllables, ‘ Ching-a-ring-a-ring-ching-cha-di-oh,” 
and on the usual inquiry, ‘‘What was that beautiful piece?” would 
reply that “ It was an Italian drinking chorus from the celebrated Op- 
era of ‘Alexander in Egypt.” He never was detected but once. 
Now supposing some glib-tongued counterfeiter of ‘ the sheeted dead, 
to squeak and gibber ” in the style of this operatic performance, among 
a company no better conversant with Arabic, Chinese and Indian, than 
the above audiences with Italian,—are we to take the word of a spec- 
tator as to the character of language spoken? Could the Judge dis- 
tinguish the unknown languages one from another, or tell us what they 
were talking about, or the object of the communication? Even where 
no deception is intended, how do we know that the medium, like the 
sleep-walker, may not be dreaming himself to be an Indian, or a Chi- 
nese, or an Arab, and talk in his sleep some incoherent stuff, which he 
fancies to be the language of those people? We say, how do we know 
that this is not the case? Certainly not by any extraordinary definite- 
ness in the narrative before us. 

But seriously and finally—supposing that the phenomena is a bona 
fide one, and that foreigners, not understanding English, have held 
spiritual intercourse through a medium ignorant of all languages but 
his own, how do we know that the mind of the foreigner, being en rap- 
port with that of the odicised medium, may not unconsciously dictate 
the replies to his questions, whether mental or otherwise ? This subject 
to our own mind is probably explicable by the following dilemma. 
Kither the persons present do not understand the language spoken, or 
they do understand it. If they do not understand it, their testimony 
as to what the language is, or whether it is any language at all, is 
worthless. If they do understand it, then it remains to be proved, 
that the individual who speaks the language is not en rapport with the 
medium, and, as in Mesmerism, actually dictates both words and ideas 
to the unconscious medium. 

Again, as to these various styles of handwriting by the same person. 
In the first place, it requires no possession by spirits to enable a man 
of cunning to do this thing to perfection. Practice is all that is neces- 
sary. Between the fac similes of Bacon’s, Swedenborg’s and Dex- 
ter’s handwriting, in the first volume of the work, there is a strong 
family resemblance. Bacon’s and Swedenborg’s differ mainly in the 
slanting of the letters ; and the Doctor’s writing is only smaller and 
more slowly executed than the others. The difference is nothing more 
than would naturally result from the same hand trying to counterfeit 
different kinds of writing, or varying its ordinary style in consequence 
of haste. 

But here, again, it may be remembered, that there are certain un- 
conscious conditions, in which persons will accomplish feats, both men- 
tal and physical, wholly beyond their waking powers. Thus, somnam- 
bulists have been known to rise from their beds, while in this condition, 
and accomplish labors that had baffled their best efforts the evening 
previous. We recollect one instance, where a student completed dur- 
ing the night, a Latin thesis, that he had given up in despair during 
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the day, and was astonished beyond measure at finding it finished in 
his own handwriting the next morning. Similar phenomena are famil- 
iar in animal magnetism. How do we know that these extraordinary 
unconcious powers may not be also the result of the odic disturbance 
of the brain? Is there not room here for further investigation? Are 
we justified in referring the matter to spirit agency, adopting, thereby, 
at once all the tremendous consequences of the theory, until we have 
first measured accurately all the physical forces that may produce such 
results ? 

But it is useless for us to criticise further the utter want of scien- 
tific method exhibited by our authors, while they themselves, apparently, 
attach but little importance to the facts as they have observed and 
described them. Says Edmonds, vol. 2, p. 38: 

“We have not deemed it worth while to enter into any detail of the numerous 
precautions which we have used, or to explain the various processes to which we 
have resorted, in order to test the accuracy of what has been communicated to us, 
for the simple reason that we did not desire ever to be received by any one as 
authority.” 

Again, on page 39, same vol. : 

“ T know of no mode of spiritual intercourse that is ex mpt from a mortal taint— 
no kind of mediumship where the communication may not be affected by the mind 
of the instrument. In all the modes there is more or less of myself in them, more 
or less of my individuality underlying it all.” 

On page 40: 

“T have noticed the same thing in the Doctor; and more than all that, I have 
observed in both of us that our communications not only contain at times what 
may be called Americanisms, but expressions peculiar to our respective profes- 
sions. * * * * * * * 

It is not an easy matter to account for this, but it is easy to know that the fuet 
is so, and as easy to observe that it is at times true of all mediums. Sometimes it 
is more apparent than at others, owing to many causes ever at work around us; 
sometimes it is owing to the physical condition of the medium, and sometimes to 
his mental state; sometimes to the atmosphere; sometimes to locality—some local- 
ities, such as are high and hilly places, being more favorable than such as are low 
and swampy; sometimes to the condition of those who are present, whether in a 
state of harmony or discord.” 

So, too, Dr. Dexter, on page 55, vol. 2: 

“Tt is not my intention, at present, to press upon the reader’s mind the proofs 
that have convinced me of the reality of spiritual intercourse. I leave its proofs 
to the inquirer’s own observation, for the reason that Lam well aware that no mere 
argument in support of its truthfulness ever convinced any man.” 

But enough of this. Time would fail us were we to undertake to 
raise all the points of objection suggested by the Introductions merely 
of the two volumes before us, to which only, as they comprise all that 
is said concerning the mode of investigation, we design at present to 
limit our remarks, But there is one source of this spiritist intercourse 
which furnishes so large a portion of the communications in the body 
of the work, that we cannot pass it by in silence. This is impression 
by visions. The medium is thrown into an odie trance, and in this 
state, generally an unconscious one, is “impressed” by the “ spirits” 
with sights of spiritual life, manners, customs, topography, architec- 
ture, mode of locomotion, ete., ete. This appears to be Edmonds’ 
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favorite source of information ; but to the ordinary mind, what possible 
conviction can be carried by his claims to inspiration through a channel 
so uncertain, so tortuous, so full of the quicksands of self-deception, as 
this? In the first place, how are we to draw the dividing line between 
the matter dictated by a distinct intelligence, and that emanating from 
the mind of the medium himself, or suggested by the thoughts of other 
members of the circle, who are en rapport with him? There certainly 
seems to be a community of thought produced by the mingling of dif- 
ferent odisms upon the surface charged by several persons at once, 
which enables mediums to answer each others mental questions, and to 
read each others thoughts, just as in the well known case of mesmerie 
patients. Do the consistency, the clearness, the intellectual superiority 
of the “impressions” justify us in discarding this hypothesis in favor 
of pure spiritual agency alone? So far from such a course being 
reasonable, we find that these “visions” are by far the most unsatis- 
factory portion of the work. Their language is vague, tautological, 
fanciful, extravagant. The style is decidedly copied after Bunyan ; 
the matter a strange compound of old ideas, characterized by a con- 
stant straining after effect. But the sights seen are, after all, wonder- 
fully earthy; nor have we yet met with a single idea which, to us, 
seems born of any sphere save the one we inhabit. 

This source of information, we are told, is the same whence the 
Prophets of the Bible, Jesus Christ, the oracles of Greece, the Sean- 
dinavian priests, the Druids, and the Roman Catholic Saints were 
enabled to prophesy and enlighten the world on moral subjects. Indeed 
the spiritist system claims to be coeval with man, and asserts that in 
all ages and countries, men have been inspired by disembodied spirits, 
to act and speak in a manner that has ever been a puzzle to the phil- 
osophers. On this point we have a few questions to ask. How does 
it happen then, that each age and country had a different revelation ? 
Why do not all these inspired teachings agree? Why is the great 
American idea of Progress—which is the basis of modern spirit theol- 
ogy—now broached for the first time in that connection? Did not the 
familiar spirits of Moses, of Confucius, of Numa, of Mahomet and of 
Edmonds alike know that there was but one God; that the sonl was 
immortal ; that endless progress was our universal destiny ; that love 
was heaven’s first law? Was it ignorance of their true position that 
led one to dictate the theory of sacrifice, another that of adoration of 
parents, another a system of civil laws, another the conversion of the 
world by fire and sword, anucher the law of love and self-cultivation, 
each of which were to be followed by their respective believers as the 
only means of securing future bliss? Or were the “undeveloped 
spirits” abroad in ancient days, engrafting error, unchecked by brighter 
powers, upon millions of millions of our doomed race, in order that the 
discoveries of the nineteenth century might loom up with a brilliancy, 
heightened by contrast with the darkness of all former times? This 
verification of your theory, gentlemen, is like a two-edged sword. It 
cuts both ways. It proves too much. To minds less credulous than 
yours, the fact that the genius of every age and nation has been but 
reflected in their respective mythologies and theologies, even as America 
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is the leading idea in your own, would indicate, not that so many con- 
sistent revelations had been successively distorted by obstinate national 
peculiarities, but that they were but the product of the minds of the 
prophets and priests themselves, whose thoughts, however rigorous, were 
yet limited by their respective social, civil and mental horizons, 

The course of our remarks has thus far been in opposition to the theory 
of the Spiritists, as developed in the work before us. We consider this 
course strictly consistent with our neutral position on the controversy 
now agitating the community on this subject, for the reason, that as 
one of the public, to whom this work is addressed, we have a right to 
point out the defects in the mode of investigation, whose results, as set 
forth in the book, we are called on to believe. As to the thousand of 
strange facts reported to be of daily occurrence to circles in San Fran- 
cisco, we have nothing to say, excepting to declare our willingness to 
be converted so soon as we have seen @ REGULAR INDUCTION, conducted by 
@ COMPETENT MIND, which shall establish beyond a reasonable doubt, that 
the phenomena we are all now witnessing are not attributable to the opera- 
tion of material or organie forces. Meanwhile to those generous “‘ Spir- 
its,” who have so much to say for human benefit, the following advice 
(if they are not above mortal counsels, ) may not be amiss : 
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“Tf in your new estate, you cannot rest, 
But must return, oh! grant us this request: 
Come with a noble and celestial air, 
And prove your titles to the names you bear; 
Give some clear token of your heavenly birth, 
Write as good English as you wrote on earth, 
And what were once superfluous to advise, 
Don’t tell, I beg you, such egregious lies,”—SAXE. 


THE FLOWEBS. 


BY SAMUEL WEBB, 


In my path two flowers are blooming— 


Beauteous and to me divine, 
Blooming, in Life’s gentle valley, 
For no other love than mine. 


One, a pale and stately Lily, 
Queen-like—born a queen to be— 

With a pr: ud, serene expression, 
Ever iockinn down on me, 


One, a loving, gentle Daisy, 
Others scarce, if ever, see— 

With a sweet contentment beaming. 
Ever gazing up to me, 


One, with purpose self-reliant, 
Breathes the spirit of desire, 

Leads me on to strife and conflict— 
Fans Ambition’s restless fire. 


One, upon my burning forehead, 
Aching with eternal toil— 

Gentler than the balmy south- wind, 
Pours affection’s soothing oil. 


One, with an imperious mandate, 
Bids me do, and do I must;— 

One, with an entreating sile mee, 
Waits in holy faitn and trust. 





To one I bow in slavish worship, 

With reverence take her jewel’d hand— 
And execute, with ready purpose, 

Her arbitrary, stern command, 


One, I fold upon my bosom— 
While my heart with raptures thrill, 
As she whispers,—* Oh I love thee!” 
In a voice so soft—so still. 


In dreams I love the stately Lily, 
And fires burn my languid breast; 
But, in hours of _ quiet, 
I love the gentle Daisy best. 


When visions visit me of glory, 
The proud Lily I adore; 

But, when my heart is sad and sorrowing, 
I love the gentle Daisy more, 


Oh, God! if in the path before me, 
One flower must wither in the tomb, 
Till I close Life’s fitful journey, 
Let the loving Daisy bloom. 


And, when I cross Death's gloomy river, 
To the shadowy laud of rest— 

Let me carry nothing with me 
But the Daisy on my breast, 
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DOWN THE COUNTRY. 


BY PAUL PRINGLE, 


Tue stage-coach—good old conveyance of the times gone by—takes 
you, in a space of two days’ travel, adown through one of the sweetest 
valleys and the most picturesque mountain gorges, that the sun shines 
upon in this Western world. And how welcome it is to get away from 
town bustle and business, and take one’s ease in a good old-fashioned 
way, out in the hills, where the breeze wanders fresh and gladsome, 
and wantons all the long day among the green trees, and the blooming 
flowers. 

I am here on the sea shore, reveling in all the bliss of idle ease, 
and wandering whither fancy dictates, over hill and dale, through 
thicket and through forest ;— 

“There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore ; 

There is society where none intrudes— 

By the deep sea; and music in its roar.” 
I love to visit any quaint old spot, hallowed in the early days of our 
country, by incidents that form a part of its recorded history. And I 
love to search among old musty relics, the handiwork of past genera- 
tions, and ruminate upon the progressive changes that time has brought 
about, so oddly comparing with the “times that were,” in all that per- 
tains to utility and progression, 

Here, where everything bears the stamp of newness, and where there 
is but little to remind one of the earlier times, and the character of 
those who have gone before, we are struck with each object in our 
roamings, which bears the impress of antiquity, calling up, as it does, 
a crowd of fancies and speculations upon the true cause of its existence 
here. I know of no locality in California, so replete with interest like 
that which I have touched upon, as this venerable town of Monterey. 
Its old adobe houses, its quiet streets, its half-decayed and half-deserted 
appearance, are all in unison with the usual aspect of the Spanish pro- 
vincial town, find it where you will, upon this hemisphere ; and as a 
whole, it is the best existing record of the times past, that I have yet 
met with in the whole length and breadth of the country. 

The stern and ragged Punta de los Pinos looks far out into the 
thundering billows of the Pacific, and the surf breaks in ceaseless roar 
upon the jagged granite, where it has beat in vain for ages upon ages 
with the same restless energy. The wind sighing through the dark 
pines, that cover the hill-sides so luxuriantly, all lend an air of solemn 
harmony to the scene, and charm us with a love for the antiquated 
garb of the country around us. As a financial mart, Monterey has 
fallen sadly behind its sister towns, and many a canvass and shingle 
city within our limits can boast of a local wealth and trade, that would 
put to the blush this staid old matron of former times, once the em- 
porium of that portion of the Pacific, that washes our western shore, 
and the resort of the hide and blubber hunters, ranking with them as of 
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far more than secondary importance. Aside from this, there are here 
the descendants of those pious enthusiasts, who, in religious fervor, 
first made settlement upon these shores, and who led in the establish- 
ment of Missions throughout the country, drawing around them the 
wild and barbarous tribes that were scattered over the land, for the 
avowed purpose of their spiritual welfare, the sincerity of which we 
are not disposed to question here. 

To this again, we add the fact, that here was convened the conven- 
tion from which emanated the Constitution of our State ; a document, 
perhaps not altogether perfect as a model, yet one that has passed the 
ordeal of a five-years’ working, under many and varied changes in the 
administration of our State government. 

I have naught, however, to say pro or con of the advantages of this 
quiet old town, of its commercial facilities, or anything that pertains 
thereto. Acting under the impulses that guide my heart when rumi- 
nating upon such a theme, T sat down to gather together a few desul- 
tory ideas upon the most prominent things that suggest themselves, 
existing in and around the locality from which I write. 

Some four miles from Monterey, in the valley of the same name, is 
nestled the venerable old Mission of Carmela. Its once really im- 
posing and ponderous towers, its surrounding outbuildings, and all that 
was striking and truly grand and imposing, have gone to ruin, and des- 
olation and decay have fastened their remorseless claim upon it. 
Nearly a century ago, it was first reared by its founders, and although 
this in the long course of time is but a short period, yet has the Mis- 
sion passed through a series of changes, not void of, if indeed they are 
not replete with, interest. The damp moss hangs dripping from eave 
and cornice ; the chatting swallows have assumed possessory title to 
the old tumble-down belfry ; weeds and grass grow in rank luxuriance 
throughout the yards and passage-ways ; the wind sighs in mournful 
cadence through its broken casements and worn-out doorways, and 
desolation ! desolation! is borne in every gust, that sweeps its way 
through these silent halls. 

Here, where rest the ashes of the departed, beneath the eaves of the 
sanctuary, all sleep in unmarked and nameless confusion. Against a 
broken and ruined buttress is reared an oaken cross, and on it is a 
slab of the same material, with this inscription : 


“EXPEDITION FRANCAISE, 
Voyage de Circumnavigation, 
de la 
Frégate la Venus, Commandée Par M. Du Petit Thonar, Capitaine De Vaisseau. 
Ci Git le Corps de Louis DURAND, 
Né le 18 Juillet, 1811. 
A. REGNEVILLE MANCHE; Decedé le 31 Octubre, 1837. 
Priez pour Lui! ” 


“Pray for him!” Aye, pray for that peace to his ashes, that wwe 
seek to find. Pray for a blest repose with his God,—that God who 
watched over poor Louis, and called him up to Heaven, ere yet in 
life’s troublous journey he had wended far into years of sorrow, 
years that multiply sad misfortunes upon each other, as life flies on 
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toward its sunset, and sinks away forever—when age has whitened 
the brow, and bent the form of worn-out and decrepit manhood. 
Who of us but can look back through the dim remembrances of seven- 
teen summers, and picture the scene of which we write. Who of us 
but can faney the last hours of Louis, as death stole over him, away 
here upon these western shores, and kind-hearted comrades paying their 
last sad tribute ; and when the silent grave had closed over his re- 
mains, rearing this simple monument to his memory. The storms and 
winds of seventeen long years have howled above his silent grave ; the 
hoarse surf has moaned an endless dirge, and still have his ashes slept 
on undisturbed. Let us hope, that coming generations will equally re- 
spect the resting-place of the silent dead. 

Away over the mountains, stretched out in a broad and endless ex- 
panse, lies the lovely valley of “Las Salinas.” Luxuriant acres of 
yellow grain are waving in the breeze, far as the eye can reach, and 
the boundless vista seems one golden land of plenty, where bread 
springs almost spontaneously from the soil, to feed in bounteous plenti- 
tude, the favored people of a favored land;—a land, golden in its every 
sense ; a land teeming with the productions of earth, and exhaustless 
in her capacities and resources. As we roll along over the broad and 
level expanse, on each hand the rattle of the reaping machine is making 
constant music to the ear. The old time-honored emblem, the sickle, 
has given place to modern advancement, and hangs rusting and useless 
in the waste corner—to be numbered among the things that were, and 
wondered at by coming generations. 

To me, there is nought more relieving to an overburdened heart, 
than to stroll among scenes like these, and people the fancy with the 
dim visions of the past. Go out into the hills and upon the broad 
plains that are teeming so luxuriantly with the best gifts of a generous 
Creator, and it will lift a load of care and worriment from the heart, 
purifying and bettering your life, and lightening your daily avocations 
of half their trials and their sorrows. 


TIE YANKEE LOVER’S SOLILOQUY. 
BY J. SWEET. 


As Trtn as a hatchet I've grown, Ifer lips for two cherries would sell,— 
And poor as Job's turkey, by golly! Iler cheeks are as red as a rose, 
I stand like a scarecrow, alone- . ; : 
Sad victim of Love’s melancholy. Like two bran new dollars her eyes,— 
‘ Her figure is neater than wax; 
I feel most confoundedly blue, In beauty, with Venus she vies,— 
Life’s rose is turned into thistle, Iler hair—it is finer than flax! 


My sweetheart has turned out untrue, 5 conte hae daw olan dew 
And socked me as slick as a whistle, CORTIOR REE GRY River ORT: 
Expecting a wedding to follow ; 

Though lively and keen as a rat, Alas! for my love thrown away— 

And playful as any young kitten, Mier heart, like a pumpkin, was hollow! 

She has got the sharp claws of 4 cat, : ‘ 
And has showed ‘em to me thro’ the mitten, As thin as a hatchet, P've grown, 

| And poor as Job's turkey, by golly! 

Of our village girls she is the belle,— I stand, like a searecrow, alone, 

As plump as a partridge she grows,— A victim to Love's melancholy ! 
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A CHAPTER ON SECRET DIPLOMACY. 


ANONYMOUS. 


Tue eventful campaign of 1840 was completed, in which one of the 
contending parties had come off victorious, by the aid of weapons new 
to the annalist ; the log-cabin, the coon-skin and the cider-barrel had 
been successfully used to increase the enthusiasm of the opposition, 
which, in consequence of the terrible financial crisis of ’37, had 
strengthened itself for the crusade against the existing dynasty, and 
had battered down the walls of the Van Buren democracy, But 
chiefly by a weapon of more power than these, was our government 
revolutionized, and a new authority installed on the subsequent Fourth 
of March. The influence of song was it; of song on the lips of the 
people—song set to national airs, whistled by the school-boy truant, 
and warbled in the nursery. 

We are not saying the composers of ‘“ Tippecanoe and Tyler too,” 
wrote strains that of themselves will live for ages, nor that they had 
supreme regard for liberty; but the Muse that prompted them had a 
large understanding of the human heart. Yes! would I gratify the 
highest personal ambition, let me indite the people’s songs ; would TI, 
with a soul on fire, open the people’s eyes to their necessities ; would I 
make a nation feel, ““ Who would be free, himself must strike the blow,” 
let me wield the poet’s pen, and touch the nation’s lyre with song, 
whose wild pathetic melody should echo over fertile meadows, past 
green hill-tops, and through the streets of crowded cities—through the 
nation; then would I have melted into one the people’s will. So by 
song the reactionary party called the Cincinnatus of the West to leave 
his corn-fields, 

1841 was dawning, saith the legend, and to him whom wildest 
dreams of glory had uot tempted even with the hope for it, was given 
the highest honor in the people’s gift. While musing on the great 
reality, and summoning mental energy equal to the vast responsibility, 
there came a missive, strangely new to the old man’s seeming, with its 
yellow seal and rich emblazonry. 

He reads within a letter, loug and skillful in design to touch his un- 
sophisticated heart. 

It paints the long endured necessities of Europe’s shackled millions, 
and details the amount of effort the reigning powers had made to 
educate and elevate the whole masses of the people in Prussia, 
France and Germany, and even in Italy and Austria. It describes the 
progress in the arts and the advance in public enterprises that the good 
Kings, and Dukes, asd Emperors had called forth and nurtured 
among their people. 

The old hero’s heart is all aglow ; he summons his wife to hear the 
letter, and recommences. But the interest in the first part by and by 
ceases, 

The writer now discourses on the imperative necessity of preserving 
all these governments intact, with present character and limits ; of the 
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necessity for watchfulness most diligent, on the part of his sovereign 
majesty, the Emperor, to prevent the Poles, the French, the Austrians 
and others, from rising in their might, setting all law at defiance, and 
destroying the balance of power irretrievably; then he expresses his san- 
guine expectation that his most Excellent Goodness may be disposed 
to help preserve the harmony of Europe, by never meddling with its 
continental matters. He prophesies that Russia and the United States 
of America are destined to become, one on each continent, the two 
great powers on earth, by each allowing the other the pursuit, uninter- 
ruptedly, of its own policy. For such grand finale might each learn to 
labor and to wait. The letter ended with the offer of a draft upon 
the Russian Treasury, if it should be needed by his Excellency, and 
was signed Bopisco, Minister from the Court of the Czar. 

Little slept the General that night for thinging of the incongruities 
of that official document. The people educated by the lavish wealth 
of sovereigns! And where did sovereigns obtain that wealth, but 
from the labor of those people? and, therefore, this expenditure was 
but the people’s right. If educated, why not free? He muses— 
Europe’s people have been in a state of idiocy ; but now, by the ad- 
mission of this tool of the chief of despots, they are educated! and 
they have the will, too, to be free, so strong, indeed, that the influence 
of our government is feared, lest it arouse in them the spirit of resist- 
ance, and they strike a blow for freedom! Would to heaven they 
might do it with success! And then he offers me a bribe! My God, 
to such temptations dost thou call our nation’s rulers ? 

Harrison entered on the duties of his office, but in one short month 
its weighty cares had crushed him! He was gone. If he asked ad- 
vice of his Secretary—the expounder of the Constitution—whether it 
were wise to return his papers to our minister from Russia, let us 
respect the intention, though it was not executed. 


TO A SICK FRIEND. 


BY NETSAM. 


Last night, glad voices reached my ears, 
I saw the gleam of garments fair, 

I heard gay laughter, pleasant songs, 
Sound sweetly through the moonlit air. 


To-day, clouds overeast the sky, 
I bear the broken voice of pain: 
All still, unto my thoughts, but this 
And the sad beating of the rain. 


Last night,—to-day; O, what may come! 
What worlds these words may comprehend! 

Last night, thine hours o'ertlowed with joy; 
To-day, they pain and anguish send. 


Take heart, O friend, thy life will teach 
That which thou wilt be blessed to learn; 

No pain will come, but can be soothed— 
No sorrow, but will bring its balm, 


14 
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LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. 


BY CRITICUS. 


THERE are some authors, who take the world by storm, and hap- 
pening to produce at the first effort precisely what popular taste 
demands, escape the long probation of unrequited drudgery and 
unmerited neglect, and secure with one bold, brilliant leap, the honor 
and emolument of literary success. 

There are others of equal power, who steal slowly and silently into 
public favor, after weathering years of ridicule and indifference, in 
which the consciousness of strength, the conviction of ultimate triumph, 
and perhaps a fixed resolve to work out an interiorly recognized mis- 
sion of good, have sustained and inspired them. Those, the few, who 
an discover and admit merit, in the course of some years, amount, 
with their proselytes, to a considerable body, often large enough to 
influence the world of letters, and to constitute their approval a 
passport to the consideration of that very exclusive, but passive and 
obedient creature, the reading community. Mr. Longfellow’s poetry 
was never destined to rapid and universal popularity, for it lacks the 
glare of Byron, the glitter of Moore, and the strong, natural, genuine, 
deep pathos of Burns ; while it certainly cannot boast that indefinable 
magic of a higher and the highest genius, which it is not in man to 
resist. Had Mr. Longfellow been born fifty years earlier than he was, 
he never could have lived to enjoy his reputation ; but Wordsworth, 
Goethe, and kindred, though lesser, spirits, have smoothed the path 
for him, and created the taste to which he appeals. During the last 
half-century England has contained two mutually hostile schools of 
poets—one of passion, the other of reason—and neither perfectly 
natural ; for the one went out of its way to avoid simplicity, whilst 
the other went out of its way to get it. 

Of late years the passion party have almost ceased to write, except 
in prose, leaving to France the completion of “ Don Juan ”—in the 
deliberate orgies of Eugene Sue. The reason party—the moralists— 
remain in undisputed possession of the field. We rejoice at their 
victory only as a choice of evils. It is true that their verses are 
undefiled by impurity and open profanity ; but they extol natural piety 
until they forget revealed religion, and celebrate the dignity of the 
creature until they lose sight of the majesty of God, 

It is not easy for a poet to reject the delicate impurities which rise 
before him like Venus from the flashing foam of the A¢gean—to dis- 
pense with the sensual rouge which the morbid taste of the majority 
has made essential to beauty. It is not easy for one actuated chiefly 
by ambition to write for the calm approval of the few, instead of the 
adulation and fervent applause of the many—to be content with the 
attention of the old and wise, the enthusiasm of certain metaphysical 
young men and transcendental young women—with here and there 
the tributary but momentary tear of a belle, whose heart may have 
retained a spark of feeling in spite of fashion, or a beau, whose occa- 
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sional glimmerings of intellect show that he has missed his vocation, 
Nor is it easy while suffering from public scorn and private affliction— 
while encountering the stern trials, the petty annoyances, the disap- 
pointment and regret of life—after seeing the weaknesses of those we 
most admired, and exposing our own to those we most loved—after 
juvenile heart-breaks and adult headaches—independent friends and 
thoroughly democratic children—to refrain from an indignant burst of 
universal contempt and defiance, and to compose every line to meekness, 
forgiveness, charity and instruction. It is a noble and difficult thing 
to labor for the good of mankind at the expense-of their applause. 
What, then, has inspired the poet to attempt this difficult career? A 
great German has declared “ the poet is the priest of God ;” and Mr. 
Longfellow has something of this ambition. So far as he appears in 
these two volumes, he is worthy of our respect. He has a perception 
of the beauty of religion, and writes like an upright, earnest, pure 
man. He has won a large circle of admirers, and enjoys a fair repu- 
tation throughout the country ; and perhaps he may turn away in 
self-complacency from any praise or censure of ours. But if poets do 
not entirely escape humanity, they cannot be indifferent to the honest 
opinion of an unprejudiced reader—and such an opinion he may expect 
from us. 

Evangeline is the daughter of Benedict Bellefontaine, the wealthiest 
farmer of Grand-Pré, a little village in the Acadian land, on the shores 
of the basin of Minas. She is thus described : 

“Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen summers, 

Black were her eyes as the berry that grows on the thorn by the wayside, 
Black, yet how softly they gleamed beneath the brown shade of her tresses! 
Sweet was her breath as the breath of kine that feed in the meadow. 
When in the harvest heat she bore to the reapers at noontide 

Flagons of home-brewed ale, ah! fair, in sooth, was the maiden. 

Fairer was she, when, on Sunday morn, while the bell from its turret 
Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the priest with his hyssop 

Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters blessings upon them, 

Down the long street she passed, with her chaplet of beads and her missal, 
Wearing her Norman cap, and her kirtle of blue, and the ear rings, 
Brought, in the olden time, from France, and since, as an heirloom, 
Handed down from mother to child, through long generations, 

But a celestial brightness—a more etherial beauty— 

Shone on her face, and encircled her form, when, after confession, . 
Hlomeward serenely she walked, with God's benediction upon her. 

When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite music !”’ 


This passage is a fair specimen of the author’s beauties and blem- 
ishes, ‘‘ Black were her eyes as the berry,” is deliciously pastoral ; 
but, “‘ Sweet was her breath as—” is classical no longer. Whatever 
may be the taste of the south of Europe, an American has little love 
for garlic. The next two lines are unexceptionable. The figure of 
the bell sprinkling the air with holy sounds, as the priest sprinkles the 
congregation with hyssop, seems a little fantastic at first ; but in spite 
of cavil, the similitude exists and is visible to the poet’s eye; if it 
cannot exactly be expressed, it is owing to the inferiority of language 
to thought. Thus a very difficult question arises—whether these subtle 
perceptions of a fine fancy shall be suppressed, because, when pent up 
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in words they dwindle into airy nothingness, or whether they shall be 
bodied forth as accurately as may be, to suggest to kindred spirits 
the vision of beauty that was floating clear, but indefinable in the 
poct’s brain. Let them have a body, however imperfect, say we, 
in spite of Horace. We feel certain that no amount of human cen- 
sure could induce Mr. Longfellow to strike out that image—at least, 
we hope so. “ Her chaplet of beads and her missal, her Norman cap 
and her kirtle of blue, and the ear rings”—all this is exquisite, and 
make us see and love that “maiden of seventeen summers.” The 
three following lines are filled with truth, sweetness, and the best 
poetry. 
“‘ Homeward serenely she walked, with God’s benediction upon her.” 


The soft flow of this single line is poetry of the highest order. Yet 
how little valued in ordinary criticism is this music by which the imag- 
ination, flooded with beauty, imparts the feeling which millions of met- 
aphors are impotent to convey! Mr. Longfellow was conscious of 
this, or he would not have added the last period : 


“When she had passed it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite music.” 


Take the whole, we doubt whether it has ever been surpassed in 
simplicity or purity. 

The lines, if we are not mistaken, are hexameter ; at all events, they 
can be scanned as such by the ear, if not by rule. Our Prosody is 
too variable and irregular to admit this meter—the genius of our lan- 
guage is averse to it. It never grew up with our literature—it is too 
late in the season to ingraft it. The words form their fixed, familiar 
combinations before we reach the end of the long line, and come to us 
in old melodies that utterly ruin the hexameter. Whatever it may be 
in Homer and Virgil, when transplanted into English, the hexameter 
is far inferior to our blank verse, and to our taste intolerable. Our 
authors have been striving to vary the monotony of rhyme for many 
years. Before Pope’s time, it was difficult to write single lines smoothly 
and sweetly. Pope’s great merit was in moulding the language to 
such pliancy and softness that every dabster could pour it into verse. 
We see every school-boy fancying that he is a Walley or Raleigh at 
least—forgetting the part they played in the formation of a poetic lan- 
guage—forgetting that what is now trite and stale, then had the 
merit of freshness and invention—forgetting that the numbers which 
now flow so easily, were then not attained without infinite pains. How 
far rhyme is susceptible of improvement we know not. We hate its 
artificial suggestiveness, and the constant temptation it creates to reject 
the first, true, spontaneous thought and take a secondary thing that 
assumes with more ease and a better grace the “tinkling bells of 
rhyme.” But still we prefer any of our meters, well used, to the 
crawling, cumbrous hexameter. Why go out of our own magnificent 
blank verse—with its endless power of harmony, its infinite combina- 
tion, its exhaustless melody, dignity, variety and beauty—where the 
single lines are nothing in comparison with the grand masses of har- 
mony that gush as if from an organ? Milton and Shakespeare knew 
and employed all the range and volume of this instrument. 
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But let us resume the narrative already unpardonably interrupted, 
and in doing so practically test the measure : 

“‘ At peace with God and the world, the farmer of Grand Pré lived 
on his Sunny farm, and Evangeline governed his household. Many a 
youth, as he knelt in the church and opened his missal, fixed his eyes 
upon her, as the saint of his deepest devotion ; happy was he who 
might touch her hand or the hem of her garment.” ‘There is a tinge 
of impiety here, which we hope the author will correct in another 
edition. 

“‘Many a suitor came to her door by the darkness befriended, but 
among all who came, young Gabriel only was welcome; Gabriel 
Lajeunesse, the son of Basil the blacksmith. Basil was Benedict’s 
friend. Their children from earliest childhood grew up together, as 
brother and sister ; and Father Felician, priest and pedagogue both in 
the village, had taught them their letters out of the self-same book.” 
All this appears to be plain prose, spoiled by the attempt to give it the 
characteristic form and inflection of meter. 

Wordsworth was right. Prose has its numbers and inspiration, as 
well as verse ; what it loses in regularity, it gains in variety. Un- 
doubtedly the finest measure or stanza, is that in which as much of the 
capacity of prose is attained as the music of verse will permit. Such 
is our blank verse. Whoever aspires to improve it will, like Ossian, 
do what Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme thought he had done, utter neither 
prose nor verse. 

“But the English ships at their anchors ride in the Gaspereau’s 
mouth, with their cannon pointed against the village. What their 
design may be is unknown ; but all are commanded on the morrow to 
meet in the church, where his Majesty’s mandate will be proclaimed 
as the law of the land.” That evening a notary, bent like a laboring 
oar, that toils in the surf of the ocean, entered the cabin of Benedict 
Bellefontaine, where Basil was smoking. The brazen lamp was lighted, 
the pewter tankard filled till it overflowed with home-brewed, nut- 
brown ale, and the notary, drawing from his pocket his papers and 
inkhorn, prepared and sealed the contract between Gabriel and Evan- 
geline. 

Pleasantly rose the sun next morning on the village of Grand-Pré. 
Pleasantly gleamed in the soft, sweet air the Basin of Minas, where 
the ships with their wavering shadows were riding at anchor. Life 
had been long astir in the village, and clamorous labor knocked with its 
hands at the golden gates of the morning. Under the open sky in the 
odorous air of the orchard, bending with golden fruit, was spread the 
feast of betrothal. ‘So passed the morning away. And lo! with a 
summons sonorous sounded the bell from its tower, and over the 
meadows a drum beat. Thronged, ere long, was the church with men ; 
without, in the church-yard, waited the women. They stood by the 
graves, and hung on the headstones garlands of autumn leaves and 
evergreens fresh from the forest. Then came the guard from the ships, 
and marching proudly among them, entered the sacred portal.” The 
royal proclamation is read, the villagers are sentenced to transporta- 
tion, their lands, dwellings and cattle, declared forfeit to the crown. 
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The offense of the Acadians is not stated. However, after a long 
pause of speechless wonder, and a wail of sorrow and anger, Basil, the 
blacksmith, his face distorted with passion, rose and wildly shouted : 


“ ‘Down with the tyrants of England! we never have sworn them allegiance! 
Death to these foreign soldiers, who seize on our homes and our harvests!’ 
More he fain would have said, but the merciless hand of a soldier 
Smote him upon the mouth, and dragged him down to the pavement. 

In the midst of the strife and the tumult of angry contention, 

Lo! the door of the Chancel opened, and Father Felician 

Entered, with serious mien, and ascended the steps of the altar. 

Raising his reverend hand, with a gesture he awed into silence 

All that clamorous throng. —— 7 

Few were his words of rebuke, but deep in the hearts of his people 
Sank they, and sobs of contrition succeeded that passionate outbreak ; 
And they repeated his prayer, and said, ‘O Father, forgive them!’ 
hen came the evening service. The tapers gleamed from the altar. 
Fervent and deep was the voice of the priest, and the people responded, 
Not with their lips alone, but their hearts; and the Ave Maria 

Sang they, and fell on their knees, and their souls, with devotion translated, 
Rose on the ardor of prayer, like Elijah ascending to heaven.” 


Meanwhile, the tidings of ill had spread in the village, and women 
and children wandered, wailing, from house to house. But we must 
pass over this season of desolation, and Evangeline’s sorrow, charity, 
meckness, love, and hope, and forgiveness, and patience, while still, in 
spite of the calamity, 

“ Sweetly over the village the bell of the Angelus sounded.” 


On the fourth day, the villagers are forced to the seashore ; there, 
heart-broken, on the beach, the wealthiest farmer of Grand-Pié dies, 
and Evangeline, 

“ Knelt at her father’s side, and wailed aloud in her terror, 
Then in a swoon she sank, and lay with her head on his bosom.” 


She and Father Felician are carried to one ship, Gabriel and Basil 
to another. 
“Then recommenced once more the stir and noise of embarking ; 


And with the ebb of that tide the ships sailéd out of the harbor, 
Leaving behind them the dead on the shore, and the village in ruins.” 


Many a weary year had passed since the burning of Grand-Pié. 
Far asunder, on separate coasts, the Acadians landed ; scattered were 
they like flakes of snow. Friendless, homeless, hopeless, they wan- 
dered from city to city, from the cold lakes of the north to sultry 
southern savannas—from the Atlantic to the Mississippi. 

“Long among them was seen a maiden who waited and wandered, 
Lowly and meek in spirit, and patiently suffering all things.— 
Fair was she and young ;— 

Something there was in her life incomplete, imperfect, unfinished ; 
As if a morning of June, with all its music and sunshine, 
Suddenly paused in the sky, and fading, slowly descended 

Into the east again, from whence it late had arisen.” 


It was Evangeline seeking her lover; sometimes in churchyards 
straying, she sat by some nameless grave, thinking that perhaps in its 
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bosom he was already at rest. Sometimes a rumor, a hearsay, an in- 
articulate whisper, came with its airy hand to point and beckon her 
forward, Sometimes she spake with those who had seen her beloved 
and known him, but long ago, in some far-off, forgotten place. Some 
would say, “‘ He has gone to the prairies ;” others, ‘“ He is a voyageur 
in the lowlands of Louisiana. Why dream and wait for him longer? 
Are there not other youths as fair as Gabriel? Give thy hand to 
another!” But Evangeline ever answered, serenely but sadly, “I 
cannot.” A voice whispered, “ Despair not !” and in want and cheer- 
less discomfort she still pursued Gabriel. In the month of May we 
find her and Father Felician, her faithful protector, floating in a cum- 
brous boat down the golden stream of the broad, swift Mississippi, past 
the Ohio shore and the mouth of the Wabash. Day after day, they 
glided down the turbulent river: night after night, by their blazing 
fires, encamped on its borders, until they entered the Bayou of Pla- 
quemine. 
“Nearer and ever nearer, among the numberless islands, 

Darted a light, swift boat, that sped away o’er the water, 

Urged on its course by the sinewy arms of hunters and trappers. 

Northward its prow was turned to the land of the bison and beaver. 

At the helm sat a youth, with countenance thoughtful and careworn. 

Dark and neglected locks overshadowed his brow, and a sadness 

Somewhat beyond his years on his face was legibly written. 

Gabriel was it, who, weary with waiting, unhappy and restless, 

Sought in the western wilds, oblivion of self and of sorrow.” 


But the lovers met not: the stars were in the heavens : they passed 
each other on opposite banks of an island, with a screen of palmettos 
between them, and Evangeline dreamed that Gabriel had been near 
her. 

Slowly they entered the Téche, where it flows through the green 
Opelousas, and saw, near to the bank of the river, secluded and still, 
the house of a herdsman. 

“A garden 
Girded it round about with a belt of luxuriant blossoms, 
Filling the air with fragrance.” 


Here, mounted upon his horse, with Spanish saddle and stirrups, the 
wanderers saw and recognized Basil the blacksmith. But Gabriel 
came not! Far to the wilds has he gone; but to-day he departed. 
Over Evangeline’s face a shade passed ; tears came into her eyes, and 
concealing her face on Basil’s shoulder, all her overburdened heart 
gave way, and she wept. But she followed him—followed him until 
she saw the moon rise slowly over the top of the Ozark mountains. 
Still far to the north had he gone. Then Basil left her, and Evange- 
line remained at a Jesuit Mission, still hoping that in the autumn Ga- 
briel would appear. Slowly, slowly, the days succeeded each other,— 
days—and weeks—and months ! 


“So came the Autumn, and passed, and the Winter, yet Gabriel came not; 
Blossomed the opening Spring, and the notes of the robin and bluebird 
Sounded sweet upon wold and in wood, yet Gabriel came not. 

But on the breath of the Summer winds a rumor was wafted— 
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Far to the north and east, it said, in the Michigan forests, 
Gabriel had his lodge by the banks of the Saginaw River.— 
Saying a sad farewell, Evangeline went from the Mission.” 


After long and perilous marches, she attains the depths of the 
Michigan forests, and finds the hunter’s lodge deserted and fallen to 
ruin ! 


“Thus did the long, sad years glide on, and in seasons and places, 
Divers and distant far was seen the wandering maiden ;— 
Now in the tents of grace of the meek Moravian Missions, 
Now in the noisy camps and the battle-fields of the army, 
Now in secluded hamlets, in towns, and populous cities. 
Like a phantom she came, and passed away unremembered. 
Fair was she and young, when in hope began the long journey; 
Faded was she and old, when in disappointment it ended, 
Each succeeding year stole something away from her beauty, 
Leaving behind it, broader and deeper, the gloom and the shadow. 
Then there appeared and spread faint streaks of gray o’er her forehead, 
Dawn of another life, that broke o’er her earthly horizon, 
As in the eastern sky the first faint streaks of the morning.” 


Thus, in the evening of life, we find her inthe city washed by the 
Delaware’s waters. Gabriel was not forgotten. Within her heart 
was his image, clothed in the beanty of love and youth, as last she 
beheld him, only more beautiful made by his deathlike silence and 
absence. Thus many years she lived as a Sister of Mercy ; frequent- 
ing lonely and wretched roofs in the crowded lanes of the city, where 
distress and want concealed themselves from the sunlight, where dis- 
ease and sorrow in garrets languished neglected. 


“Then it came to pass that a pestilence fell on the city; 
the poor 
Crept away to die in the almshouse, home of the homeless.— 
Thither, by night and by day, came the Sister of Mercy. The dying 
Looked up into her face, and thought, indeed, to behold there 
Gleams of celestial light encircle her forehead with splendor, 
Such as the artist paints o’er the brows of Saints and Apostles.” 


One Sunday morn, wending her quiet way, she entered the alms- 
house—entered the chambers of sickness. 


“ Many a languid head, upraised as Evangeline entered, 
Turned on its pillow of pain to gaze while she passed, for her presence 
Fell on their hearts like a ray of the sun on the walls of a prison. 
Suddenly, as if arrested by fear or a feeling of wonder, 
Still she stood, with her colorless lips apart, while a shudder 
Ran through her frame, and, forgotten, the flowerets dropped from her fingers, 
And from her eyes and cheeks, the light and bloom of the morning. 
Then there escaped from her lips a cry of such terrible anguish, 
That the dying heard it, and started up from their pillows, 
On the pallet before her was stretched the form of an old man. 
Long, and thin, and gray, were the locks that shaded his temples; 
But, as he lay in the morning light, his face for a moment 
Seemed to assume, once more, the forms of its earlier manhood. 
Motionless, senseless, dying, he lay, and his spirit, exhausted, 
Seemed to be sinking,— 
Heard he that cry of pain, and throngh the hush that succeeded 
Whispered a gentle voice, in accents tender and saint-like— 
‘Gabriel! O my beloved!’ and died away into silence. 
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Then he beheld, in a dream, once more the home of his childhood, 

Green, Acadian meadows, with silvan rivers among them, 

Village, and mountain, and woodlands; and, walking under their shadow, 
As in the days of her youth, Evangeline rose in his vision. 

Tears came into his eyes; and as slowly he lifted his eyelids, 

Vanished the vision away, but Evangeline knelt by his bedside. 

Vainly he strove to whisper her name, for the accents unuttered 

Died on his lips, and their motion revealed what his tongue would have spoken. 
Vainly he strove to rise; and Evangeline, kneeling beside him, 

Kissed his dying lips, and laid his head on her bosom. 

All was ended now, the hope, and the fear, and the sorrow. 

And as she pressed once more the lifeless head to her bosom, 

Meekly she bowed her own and murmured, “ Father, I thank Thee! ” 


Thus ends Evangeline. We have been led by the beauty of the 
narrative, by an unwillingness to do it too much injustice, and by a 
desire to present it as a whole, to give a connected epitome, instead of 
a straggling outline, of the story. Mr. Longfellow must pardon the 
jumble we have made of his language, since, even in our compound of 
prose and verse, the pathos, simplicity and fervent purity of the poem, 
are not entirely lost. We have omitted many beauties. This is equal 
to Homer : 

“ And clamorous labor 
Knocked with its hundred hands at the golden gate of the morning.” 


Nor is the following without sublimity: 


* And the bluest of heavens 
Bending above, and resting its domes on the walls of the forests.” 


And again : 


‘“* And over all is the sky, the clear and crystalline heaven, 
Like the protecting hand of God inverted above them.” 


How much pathos and power in this touch, when the villagers are 
embarking : 
“Then as the night descended, the herds returned from their pastures ; 
Sweet was the moist, still air, with the odor of milk from their udders; 
Lowing, they waited, and long, at the well-known bars of the farmyard,— 
Waited and looked in vain for the voice and the hand of the milkmaid.” 


Of the tale itself,—the incident, the plot,—we need not speak, it is 
subordinate ; the portraiture of the finer feelings of the heart,—the 
contemplation of the beautiful in man and in nature,—give value and 
fascination to the book. The fervent way in which the author is seen 
to feel what he creates, gives a charm to his characters, which no art 
an bestow, and they live because he loves them. Witness the fol- 
lowing : 

“ Bright was her face with smiles and words of welcome and gladness 
Fell from her beautiful lips, and blessed the cup us she gave it.” 


The symbolical meaning of Evangeline, is not very evident ; it seems 
to be a vain pursuit of earthly happiness,—never attained until the 
soul is consecrated to God—whilst, with Gabriel, it represents man 
ever losing the happiness that pursues him, by his own impatience and 
want of resignation. 
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UP THE COUNTRY. 


ANONYMOUS, 


Last month I commenced giving you a hurried sketch of a pleasant 
trip, upon which I had started in company with a friend, and bade you 
adieu, after two days’ travel in the mountains, and among the mining 
regions. I propose to conclude the account of our jaunt, simply 
because you asked why I did not finish. It was impossible for me to 
close then, for we had not finished our trip. We confined our traveling 
to day-light, as a day’s ride on the saddle is quite sufficient exercise ; 
although the nights were clear, cool and pleasant, and the moon was 
shining full, in a cloudless sky. We concluded that that particular 
portion of the twenty-four hours that intervenes between sunset and 
sunrise is more properly devoted to rest than traveling, and prepares 
one better to enjoy the morrow. 

Our third day’s journey was almost a repetition of the first and 
second—at least as far as scenery and incidents could make it so. We 
halted about ten o’clock at a small settlement of miners, some of whom 
were washing away a hill. This work is accomplished by means of 
hydraulics; the reservoir, being elevated some sixty or eighty feet, gives 
suffi¢ient force to the water, (thai is conducted through heavy canvas 
hose, ten or twelve inches in diameter at the top and tapering down to 
three inches at the opposite end, where an elastic pipe is coupled on, ) 
to tear away and cave immense quantities of earth, which are shoveled 
into sluice-boxes below, in which ‘‘riffles” are placed to catch the gold; 
quicksilver being placed in the lower ones to arrest the fine gold that 
might otherwise float away. Some were down to the bed-rock, where 
the deposits are always richest, and the gold lies scattered about like 
chicken feed in a farm yard; others were sinking shafts, which are 
intended to pierce the “blue lead,” as it is called—a kind of bluish 
gravel, where it is supposed a river once ran, and where the gold is 
“lying about loose,” waiting to be gathered up. From the bottom of 
these shafts the miners drift in all directions, wherever the lead may 
turn, or run. Others, again, were running tunnels into the hillside, 
expecting to “strike the lead,” or perhaps a basin, where they hoped to 
find the “oro” in sufficient quantities to warrant the preliminary 
expenditures, and satisfy golden hopes besides. 

It is surprising to see the work that has been done, and is doing, by 
the miners iu search of hidden treasures. There are no abstacles met 
that are not overcome ; no work that is necessary, however severe or 
difficult, that is not performed ; in short, there seems to be “no such 
word as fail,” where labor can ensure success. The hills are penetrated 
by “tunnels,” from two hundred to one thousand feet in length ; they 
are pierced with “shafts,” from one hundred to three hundred feet in 
depth, or excavated and washed away into the valleys and plains, and 
forced to reveal their hidden riches, to satisfy man’s insatiable thirst 
for, and love of, gold. Let any one, who doubts the inexhaustible 
wealth of California, go through the mining districts, see what immense 
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work has been done, and yet how very small is that portion of the 
State which has been prospeeted, and he will be more thoroughly 
convinced of his error than the sight of ten thousand specimens could 
produce upon his mind. 

But I’m keeping you too long at the “ Diggings,” and fear I shall 
perform but an indifferent journey to-day—at least on paper. As ’t is 
twelve o’clock, suppose, in fancy, you lunch with us. We have some 
nice ham sandwiches ; here is a cool, running brook, and in the flask 
is something to kill insects that may be in the water. Perhaps though, 
you think there’s no fun in sucha trip; just try it once, and my 
word for it, you’ll think with us, that there’s nothing but fun and 
enjoyment in it. Look at us now, half-reclining upon the grass, under 
the shade of two gigantic oaks—a clean napkin, in which lunch was 
wrapped, spread out for a table cloth ; the brook, that runs along by 
us, murmurs liquid music—not, however, in full measure, for there ’s an 
occasional bar-rest ; the movement, most of the way through, is flow- 
ing, and there ’s a purity and freshness about it, that cannot but please 
and gratify the most delicate taste. 

“Tn earnest devotion, the dark trees seem bending 
Low over its banks, like young nuns at their shrine; 
While the rustling of leaves, its soft murmur blending, 
Forms a cadence, weak language can never define. 
Here are wild-flowers, the brightest, the richest, the rarest, 
And dewdrops the clearest that Nature e’er wept; 
And sunbeams the brightest, the purest, the fairest 
That e’er to the heart of a lilly-bell crept.” 

Having lunched, let us jog along—for we could tarry all day here, 
and see new beauties every moment. We met some Digger Indians 
this P. M.—a race of beings one-fourth human and three-fourths 
animal. The Squaws always carry the burdens, and the lazy Indian 
follows with a bow and bunch of arrows. Some of the party we met 
to-day were rather scantily provided with a wardrobe; particularly the 
men, who dressed in real Hdenian style—or the style that is supposed 
to have prevailed there, before the country was settled, when the only 
material for clothing was procured from the tree that bears a delicious 
frait, that usually comes to us in small packages denominated “drums.” 
One of these fellows wore a short, dirty, red shirt ; a pan was swung 
upon his back, a bow and arrows were in his hand ; his head was 
decorated with feathers, and his ears pierced with something that looked 
very much like clothes-pins. Another had on a coat, whose original 
color was blue, but which the rays of the sun had rendered invisible. 
One skirt of it was a part of a gray blanket, the other, part of a red 
one. He also wore a shirt, which was once white, but the white had 
all been worn off it; these were the only articles of dress upon him, 
and with a string of oyster shells about his neck, bow and arrows in 
one hand and a black bottle in the other, he bore himself as proudly as 
a militia captain at a general training ; he had the gazt of a proud 
Earl, and swung upon it as if it belonged to him. 

The women of this party wore skirts, not as long as the extreme of 
fashion induces some in your city to wear them—and scolloped at the 
sides probably by the friction against the ragged parts of rocks, over 
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which they sometimes climb ; perhaps fringed by the nails in the fences, 
that they sometimes clear at a leap. One of them carried a pappoose 
on her back and a bag of flour on her head. Another carried on her 
head a quarter of beef, whilst a little child, not more than ten years 
old, carried another pappoose. 

These creatures gather acorns during their season, in great quantities, 
dry them and pound them up to about the consistency of coarse corn- 
meal. They also catch grasshoppers for a winter’s supply of food ; the 
small ones they fricassee—the large ones, bake or pickle in old pork- 
brine, and get as fat as donkeys do on old clothes. They are a most 
miserable, degraded class, and in eating and sleeping are only on an 
equality with the brutes, whilst in drinking and stealing they are very 
little behind the white man. 

We were told there was a duel the other day between one of these 
Indians and a Chinaman ; the former fought with bow and arrows, the 
latter with a revolver—distance ten paces ;—at the word—‘“ sowoong- 
hiesungchayonkwahsungsee,” both fired, and “John’s” bullet caught 
the Indian’s arrow in the barb, turned it instantly, and forcing it back, 
hit the “ Digger” in the breast, killing him instantly. 

We slept in a log-cabin last night, having accepted the hospitality of 
an old acquaintance, who has been in the mines for the last four years, 
Our supper consisted of fried ham, baked potatoes, boiled rice, pickles, 
bread and butter, and coffee, of which we partook with appetites 
sharpened by a somewhat long ride, and rather a protracted fasting 
for travelers. The only surprise that was manifested, seemed to be on 
the part of our host and his companion, who appeared to wonder how 
two men, with no exercise but riding, could eat so much and not feel 
distressed ; yet they enjoyed the way we satisfied our appetites as well 
as we did their supper. Evening was spent in rehearsing stories of 
adventures, in crossing the plains, and of life in California since 749 ; 
and after “smiling” all round, we turned in. Have you ever slept any 
where, and especially in a cabin, and felt the cockroaches nibbling away 
at your toe-nails? The sensation is so half-dreamy, half-magnetic, that 
one hardly knows whether he’s got the rfightmare, or the nightmare 
him. It will do for once to tell of, but not twice. Other incidents 
connected with life in the mines, are somewhat annoying to a lodger in 
a cabin, unaccustomed to them; such as lizzards crawling over your 
face and arms, and occasionally a snake crawling over the blankets, or 
upon your person, which does not add to the pleasure of romance as 
much as it creates a feeling of fear, from a suspicion of danger. When 
I sleep, as paddy says, ‘‘I pay attention to it ;” but the lizzards and 
snakes, and cockroaches somewhat diverted my “ attention” last night. 

An early breakfast prepared us for a start by sunrise ; being home- 
ward bound, and anxious to see as much of the country as our time 
would permit, we took a different route from the one we had traveled. 

The stillness of the morning, the pure and bracing air, the freshness 
of everything in nature, the trees in full foliage, the wild-flowers in full 
bloom and beauty, made our spirits light and buoyant, as childhood in 
the midst of home-joys. If there is reality in romance, ours consisted 
in enjoying superlatively, without a single unpleasant incident, what we 
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imagined might be half-pleasure and half-toil. As we passed along 
to the top of a high hill, a scene opened before us that is worth a day’s 
ride alone to view; the steep descent of some two thousand feet or 
more, over rocks and massive granite boulders; the mountain side 
covered with stately pines, gigantic oaks, and wild brush of stunted 
growth, down to the ravine, whose rocky, ragged bed lay at the base 
of a score of hills, that looked down into the chasm below with most 
terrible wildness, must be seen, for language can not describe their 
grandeur or their beauty. The road, or rather trail, wound round the 
mountain’s sides, and following their sinuosities some ten miles, brought 
us to the opposite side of this wild ravine, which, in a direct line, was 
not more than two. From this spot the view was most truly grand, 
and really indescribable. 

But let us travel on and leave these wildnesses of nature that present 
new beauties upon all sides and at every turn in such varied forms and 
sights, that they seem one vast diorama. There’s fine fishing in the 
streams about ; speckled trout from six to twelve inches in length are 
as plenty as grasshoppers in a meadow. We can drive them—the 
trout, not the grasshoppers—into a hole, dam up the outlet, disturb 
the water so as to make it riley, and bail them out with a pail, by 
scores. What sport then do you imagine we had in catching them 
with a hook and line? Game is also very plenty, and one can bag as 
much as he can carry home. In short, you can live more, happier, 
easier and more comfortably in one month in the interior, among the 
mountains, streams, ranchos, and in the different mining regions, than 
you can in the city in six, and feel ten years younger at the expiration 
of the month. 

We are as fat as bears, hearty and healthy as we can wish to be ; 
barnt—oh ! oh !—say a complexion about the color of an old saddle ; 
with appetites that will make our landiord’s marketing account for the 
next fortnight increase so frightfully, that he will prefer to pay our 
traveling expenses to boarding us at the ordinary price he charges 
ordinary feeders. For, although usually ordinary eaters, we have 
extraordinary appetites; which we acquired while on this very trip. 

Now, my dear fellow, just take my advice, and try the mountain air 
and exercise for a week or two; ste if you are not a new man on your 
return home. Leave business to others and build up that half-broken- 
down constitution you carry about, as carefully as a boy carries a 
basket of eggs ; for what is all the world to you or me, without health 
to enjoy the benefits and blessings, that money cannot purchase. As 
Dr. Watts says in Bunyan’s comedy of the Pidgrim’s Progress, by Ben 
Johnson: “Stand not upon the order of your going, but if you’re 
coming, why don’t you come along?” 
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I nave always thought, before this hour, 

That the Rose was the Queen of every flower; 
But in viewing thy form where each grace reposes, 
One Lily I deem worth a thousand Roses, 
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THE MOTHER OF LEDYARD. 


BY MRS. 8. A. DOWNER. 


In ‘“Sparks’s Life of Ledyard,” this lady is spoken of as possessing 
many excellencies of mind and character. “ Beautiful in person, well 
informed, resolute, generous, amiable, kind, and above all, eminent for 
piety and the religious virtues.” <A rare list of endowments—a most 
harmonious combination of virtues. At this distance of time, when 
there are among usmot a few of the strong minded daughters of Eve— 
who battle for fancied “‘ Rights”—with so large a sprinkling of the 
weak, the more the pity, it may prove refreshing to look back upon one, 
who, with intellect enough to rank with the former, and beauty sufficient 
for the latter class, was a woman—a true American wife and mother ; 
forming herself, as she moved in her appointed orbit, the sun of the 
domestic circle, kindling by its own refulgence the noble aspiration, the 
generous impulse, and warming into life and vigor the budding virtues, 
that time was to fructify and call into action. Let no woman, who is 
a wife and mother, suppose for one moment, that she can engage in 
duties, that possess a paramount importance to those which Providence 
has assigned her. The sphere of woman is different and distinct from 
that of man. She has a nobler mission ; and at the present day holds 
a social position, that gives her a more extended and elevated sphere of 
usefulness than is allotted to him; and if she does not exercise over 
the moral, social, and political relations of man the all-powerful influ- 
ence to which she is entitled, the fault must be attributed to her mode 
of education, and to the wrong direction of her faculties in early life. 
Political privileges will not remedy these evils, or assist in developing 
those restraining and harmonizing powers that rightly belong to the 
true-hearted wife and mother. Publicity can have no charms for such 
a woman, The unobtrusive virtues of domestic life, the humble utilities 
of daily duty, that conduce to the comfort of a husband and family, 
may be, and probably are, beneath the “strong minded,” or fine lady’s 
attention. But let these not be lightly contemned ; they bring with 
them the reward of a good conscientve, and lend the beneficial influences 
of a virtuous life---a wide enough scope for woman’s ambition, all 
beyond being fraught with more evil than of good. 

John Ledyard was born in the year 1751, at Groton, in Connecticut. 
His father was a sea captain. ‘“ A man,” says Sparks, “of sound 
understanding and industrious habits. He died at the age of thirty- 
five, leaving a widow some years younger, with four infant children, 
the eldest of whom was the celebrated traveler, and the second was 
the brave commander in the memorable action of Fort Griswold, who 
was barbarously slain after the capitulation.” Mrs. Ledyard affords 
another instance of the fact, that nearly all those men, who have risen 
to eminence, have had mothers with a superior order of mind. Superior 
mental powers in fact, with all her energy and all her strength of charac- 
ter, were necessary to carry her through the trials that befel her, when on 
the death of her husband she was unaccountably defrauded of his small 
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estate and left to struggle with a family of helpless young children. 
Thrown destitute upon the world, the widowed mother with her chil- 
dren returned to the house of her father, in Southold, L. I., where the 
education of her family became the absorbing object of her thoughts 
and exertions. To fit herself for the task, Mrs. Ledyard applied herself 
to studies, not common at that time to women, and which are of little 
worth if acquired at the expense of the heart. Her warmth of heart, 
her watchful maternal tenderness, her purity of thought and deed, with 
her unselfishness, were constantly acknowledged by her son ; while in 
the marked features of his eventful life, ‘full of temptations, crosses, 
and suffering, may be traced lineaments of virtues, and good impulses, 
justly referred to the early cares and counsels of a judicious, sensible, 
and pious mother.” 

Nothing in Ledyard is more noticeable, than his respect for, and fine 
appreciation of, the female character. His love for his mother, and the 
tender regard he felt for “his beautiful sisters”—desiring wealth “ for 
their sakes alone ”—rendered him peculiarly alive to female sympathy 
and influence, and have called forth the most touching encomium ever 
bestowed upon the sex. His celebrated eulogy, though often quoted, may 
not be inappropriate in a notice of this kind. ‘TI have observed,” says 
he, “among all nations, that the women ornament themselves more 
than the men; that wherever found, they are the same kind, civil, 
obliging, humane, tender beings ; that they are ever inclined to be gay 
and cheerful, timorous and modest. They do not hesitate, like men, to 
perform a hospitable or generous action ; not haughty, nor arrogant, 
nor supercilious, but full of courtesy, and fond of society ; industrious, 
economical, ingenuous, more liable in general to err than man, but in 
general, also, more virtuous, and performing more good actions than 
he. I never addressed myself in the language of decency and friend- 
ship to a woman, whether civilized or savage, without receiving a decent 
and friendly answer. With men it has often been otherwise. In 
wandering over the barren plains of inhospitable Denmark, through 
honest Sweden, frozen Lapland, rude and churlish Finland, unprincipled 
Russia, and the wide-spread regions of the wandering Tartar, if hungry, 
dry, cold, wet, or sick, woman has ever been friendly to me, and uni- 
formly so; and to add to this virtue, so worthy of the appellation of 
benevolence, these actions have been performed in so free and so kind 
a manner, that, if I was dry, I drank the sweetest draught, and if 
hungry, ate the coarse morsel with a double relish.” 

A few years after leaving Groton and settling at Southold, Mrs. 
Ledyard was married to Dr. Moore, of the latter place. He was ¢ 
widower, she a widow ; both had children, and as Mrs. Moore subse- 
quently gave birth to several daughters, she had the bringing up of 
three sets of children; a task which required an uncommon degree of 
tact and prudence, with the higher qualities of benevolence and justice, 
She proved herself equal to the charge. Early sorrow and disappoint- 
ment had chastened her spirit, and made life an earnest thing to her, 
Taught by its discipline,, she shrank from no duty, put away from her 
no cares that could benefit or unite her family. Mrs. Moore lived at a 
time when the inequalities of fortune were much less than they are at 
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the present day. With no greater worldly advantages than were 
possessed by many of her neighbors, her children presented so marked 
a superiority, in elevation of character, in refinement of manner, and 
in rectitude of conduct, that the fact could not pass unnoticed by the 
most common observer. ‘The house of Dr. Moore was always open to 
the minister of God’s word, who found in the doctor a warm friend to 
religion, and in his wife an active coadjutor in the service of the Divine 
Master, while her cheerful piety diffused itself throughout the house- 
hold, and hallowed to each the family tie. Her heart, she often assured 
her children, was large enough to hold them all in a loving embrace ; 
love, indeed, was the talisman that allayed all discordant elements, and 
rendered the family bond harmonious to the end, 

The religious sentiment was deeply inwoven in the nature of 
Ledyard. In writing to his mother before his departure for Africa, 
he says: ‘I have trampled the world under my feet, laughed at fear 
and derided danger. Through millions of fierce savages, over parching 
deserts, the freezing north, the everlasting ice and stormy seas, have I 
passed without harm. How good is God! what rich subjects have I 
for praise, love and adoration.” From his father it is probable that 
Ledyard inherited his love of wild adventure, with a restless activity, 
kindled by an enthusiasm and ardor in whatever he undertook, that were 
prominent traits in the character of his mother. “‘ Such instances of de- 
cision, energy, perseverance, fortitude and enterprise, have rarely been 
exhibited in the same individual.” In one of his letters he writes : 
““T am accustomed to hardships. I have known both hunger and 
nakedness to the utmost extremity of human suffering. My distresses 
have been greater than I have ever owned, or ever will own to any 
man, but they never yet had power to turn me from my purpose.” 

During the first part of his wandering life Ledyard was absent from 
home for a number of consecutive years. This, coupled with his long 
silence, had nearly forced his family to the conclusion that he no longer 
existed. Hardship and privation had’ so entirely changed his appear- 
ance, that on his return—believing the metamorphosis complete—he 
presented himself as a stranger at his mother’s door, and craved a 
supper with a night’s lodging ; at the same time confessing his inability 
to defray the expense. The kind lady bade him enter ; warmly assured 
him of a supper, with a good bed, and a breakfast before he should set 
out in the morning. Without being noticed particularly, he was boun- 
tifully served at the tea table, and no questions asked. As the 
evening wore on, the family, who were assembled in the common 
sitting-room, became deeply interested in the account he gave of his 
travels, These were considered very strange and wonderful in those 
days, before traveling in distant lands had become merely a pleasant 
pastime. Atlength Mrs. Moore, placing spectacles on her nose, closely 
examined the meanly clad and weather beaten stranger with a look that 
was long and searching. Apparently the scrutiny was satisfactory, for 
replacing the glasses in their case, she rose and rapidly advanced to where 
the stranger sate, who now sprang up to meet the maternal embrace. 

“I know you, my son,” she exclaimed through her tears, “I recog- 
nized you by your old trick of laughter.” 
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A joyful family circle could that night have been seen in the old 
farmhouse! The long absent wanderer, the cherished son and brother, 
had returned to the bosom of his family, after having passed through 
hardship and suffering, too severe even to bear recounting. 

Dr. Moore was a practising physician. Residing in a healthful section 
of country, at that time not thickly settled, his professional duties did 
not prevent him from at the same time cultivating a farm, to which 
was attached a road-side inn. When increasing years, with a feeble 
state of health, incapacitated the Doctor from making much exertion, 
the general supervision of the place fell on Mrs. Moore ; to which the 
duties of a landlady being added, called into exercise such powers of 
mind as a general requires in the command of an army. Ever active, 
diligent and methodical, with few or no servants, except farm laborers, 
her affairs moved on like clockwork. Nothing was neglected-—no duty 
left unperformed. ‘To each child was assigned its portion of the labor 
of the hive ; their task made easy by the watchful sympathy of one, 
whose deep heart welled up perpetual love and patience, towards the 
overboiling faults and frequent stumbling of heedless youth, whieh she 
felt would mellow into a fruitful maturity. To her could have been 
applied these words of Longfellow : 

“Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life she goes: 
Kach morning sees some task begun, 
Kach evening sees its close; 
Something attempted—something done 
Has earned a night’s repose.” 


Dr. Moore’s popularity as a physician, continued long after age and 
infirmities prevented his exposure to the inclemencies of the weather. 
Time and again has Mrs. Moore arisen in the dead hours of night, to 
accompany the messenger sent after the Doctor ; and carrying with 
her, under his directions, such medicines as the exigency of the case 
seemed to require, sallied forth to the scene of suffering. Her humanity 
was unbounded. Wherever suffering existed, there were her sympa- 
thies and aid directed. Her knowledge of remedies, with intelligence 
in their application, her activity and tenderness as a nurse, with the 
skill with which she prepared (often from her own larder) a delicate 
morsel to suit a morbid appetite, in a place where hired nurses were 
unknown, were invaluable. These qualities caused her to be sent for, 
far avd near ; and however inconvenient the hour might be, the sum- 
mons was never disregarded. Her hand it was, which arrayed in its 
tiny robes the trembling little stranger, and placed it on the warm heart 
of the pale mother, whose pulses throbbed with a more exquisite thrill, 
as it fluttered beneath the weight of the precious burden ; or hers to 
wipe the moisture that had gathered on the brow of the dying, and to 
arrange in decent composure the powerless form, from which the last 
sigh had departed. 

By his first marriage, Dr. Moore had a daughter who has been 
described to the writer as a being of wondrous beauty. Jerusha 
Moore was the reigning belle of the country. Her education and 
other advantages were vastly superior to those of her companions ; 
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while she possessed a gay, volatile disposition, with a levity of char- 
acter, that gave great pain to her anxious parents. Beauty to her was 
indeed “a fatal gift.” It won for her the admiration of an officer 
belonging to a British man-of-war, which at that time lay off Long 
Island Sound. His attentions, clandestinely paid, secured the pas- 
sionate regard of the infatuated girl, who was willing to give up all for 
love, and to elope with her perfidious admirer. On the evening pre- 
ceding the sailing of the vessel the officers, who had boarded in the 
family of Dr. Moore, took their final leave on shore, and went on board 
the vessel, to be ready to weigh anchor with the morning tide. At a 
late bed time, it was discovered that Jerusha was missing. The neigh- 
borhood was searched for her in vain, when the possibility of the true 
state of the case, suddenly flashed upon the mind of Mrs. Moore. An 
inspection of her daughter’s wardrobe afforded the moral certainty that 
the misguided girl had flown from her father’s house, and with a 
comparative stranger. They resided more than a mile from the beach; 
the night was dark and lowering ; but calling up one of the hired men 
Mrs. ®foore stated to him her fears, and requested his aid to procure a 
boat and row her to the vessel. ‘To his inquiry, when did she wish to 
go, the answer was—“‘ This instant.” 

We are reminded in this reply, of the same decision of character in 
Ledyard. Sad and dispirited, he returned to London from Siberia, 
where he had borne disasters and disappointments, that would have 
completely prostrated a man of less energy. He immediately waited 
upon Sir Joseph Banks, at the time Secretary of the African Associa- 
tion, and offered his services to the society. He was asked when he 
thought he could be ready to set out for Africa. ‘To-morrow morn- 
ing,” was the instantaneous reply. 

To return, The two proceeded on their hazardous duty ; procured 
a small fishing boat, launched it on the boisterous sea, and after many 
difficulties and dangers, succeeded in reaching the vessel in safety. 
The credulous Jerusha, lured by a promise of marriage when they 
should reach New York, was indeed there. Her presence on board 
was unknown to the officer in command. To his honor be it recorded, 
his entreaties were united to those of the nearly distracted mother, to 
induce the deluded girl to return to the home she had left. Entreaties 
were in vain. She declared that she would not survive the loss of her 
lover, with the disgrace attendant on her flight. An instantaneous 
marriage was the only reparation that could be made for the wrong 
intended, and to this the crest-fallen lover was compelled to submit. 
The chaplain was called up, and there, on the quarter-deck of a man- 
of-war, afew pale, straggling stars, as silent witnesses, the furious 
waves not more tumultuous than the feelings that agitated the singular 
group, was the ill-omened marriage solemnized. A mother’s blessing 
was pronounced amid tears and misgivings, and she returned with a 
heavy heart, to confirm the worst fears of the anxious ones at home. 
As might have been expected from such a beginning, the marriage 
proved unfortunate. The hapless Jerusha, before many months had 
passed, returned home to die, the victim of an unprincipled libertine. 

There was nothing austere in the character of Mrs. Moore. In her, 
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strength was not coarseness, neither was virtue repulsive. Her known 
truth and sincerity, won the confidence of all who approached her—as 
was often the case—for advice and good offices. Unaffected in her 
deportment, she possessed a bland and cheerful demeanor, a kindliness 
of tone and manner, with a sweet, loving nature, and a heart which 
‘Like the needle true, 
Turned at the touch of joy or wo, 
And turning, trembled too! ” 


A tear for the wretched, was not more ready than a smile for the 
happy ; while she took unqualified delight in promoting innocent and 
harmless pleasures. Her benevolence it has been shown, was the 
spontaneous impulse of her kindly nature, and social condition. Inde- 
pendently of those benevolent promptings, whose seat is the female 
breast, as charity—or that small part of it that consists in alms giving— 
has become fashionable, there is less danger that its public ministration 
will he neglected. That “the world is full of Miss Nightingales,” 
there is no manner of doubt, and in making the acknowledgment, Mr. 
Thackeray pays no juster tribute to the sex, than to his own powers of 
observation ; but so also are there many Mrs. Jellabys, who labor 
assiduously in behalf of charitable associations, while their own children 
run riot at home; who leave the whole burden of caring for, as well 
as of providing for the wants of a family to a husband, while they are 
immersed in subscription lists, or in plans of doubtful utility. Not so, 
taught the apostle Paul—not so, did Mrs. Moore understand the 
conjugal and maternal relation. ‘To relieve the afflicted, caused no 
confliction of duties in her well ordered mind ; in performing the one, 
she left not the other undone. After watching all night at the bedside 
of the sick and suffering, early dawn has beheld her hurrying with 
eager steps, to call up the family at home, to. assist in the proper 
commencement of the business of the day, to enliven by her smiling 
presence the morning meal, and then—the urgency of the case demand- 
ing it—returning with a light heart and willing mind to the scene of 
her midnight vigils. 

In contemplating brilliant examples of public spirit in the prosecution 
of good works, where heroic deeds are performed at a sacrifice little 
less heroic, let none undervalue the small, sweet charities of common 
life. Charity, in its most comprehensive sense, seems to be little 
understood, even by many who are loudest in its appeals, The cup of 
cold water, the encouraging word, the silent pressure of the hand, the 
sympathetic tear, in that day when all accounts are settled, will not be 
overlooked. The “well done, good and faithful servant,” will not be 
spoken for those alone whose condition in life gave them superior 
advantages. Let the humble-hearted and lowly in station, take 
courage— 

“They also serve, who only stand and wait.” 


The wife that studies the comfort and happiness of a husband, the 
mother that makes home attractive to her children, performs no 
doubtful amount of good. She knows not where the spirit of adven- 
ture, or ‘manifest destiny,” may lead the objects of her care and 
solicitude ; but she knows “the child is father of the man,” and that 
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wherever they go they will bear with them the characters formed under 
her immediate eye. In a more extended intercourse with mankind, 
many of the prejudices resulting from a defective or narrow education 
will melt away ; but the good principles implanted by a conscientious 
and loving-hearted mother—the sense of right and wrong as learned in 
early youth, time never obliterates. Exposed to malign influences in a 
new sphere of action, the good may appear to lie dormant, or to be 
choked up with weeds ; but a chance word spoken, even a single tone, 
will suffice to recall the pure image of a beloved mother or sister ; and 
with the remembrance spring up the virtuous resolutions of other 
days. Many a one who has climbed high in the scale of eminence, can 
trace his progress to the teachings of a beloved mother, or a revered 
grandmother, who had learned life’s lesson, and through much tribula- 
tion had found the well-spring of truth, to which with a steady hand 
she guided his thirsty soul. 

In summing up the character of Mrs. Moore, we may say in a word— 
she was a faithful, affectionate wife, a fond, judicious mother, a true 
friend and counselor, a cheerful companion, a consistent christian, a 
discreet matron, a tender, sympathizing nurse, and was, withal, a most 
beautiful woman, The influence of such a woman never dies. Her 
memory is revered by her descendants ; the female portion of which, 
down to the third generation, have inherited with much of her beauty, 
many of those traits of character for which she was remarkable. To 
this day, lessons of wisdom derived from ‘“ Grandmother Moore,” are 
repeated with an undying faith in their accuracy. 


THE SONG OF THE BLACKSMITH. 


BY JOHN F. SEARS, 
I wietp my hammer high, 
As I toil by my lurid fire, 
And I make the broad sparks fly, 
As I weld the steel for the tire— 
As I form the graceful spade 
With apt, reliant blow, 
Or fashion the trusty blade 
By the tlame, giving cheerful glow. 


What though my life be spent 
By the forge-fire, red and warm ? 
I am proud in my gathered strength,— 
In my thick and brawny arm; 
I yearn for no gaudy fame, 
No star-emblazoned breast; 
Give me but an honest name, 
My labor—and my rest. 


Then hurrah for my anvil bright, 
For the dingy smithy floor! 
Murrah for the coal-tire light, 
And the sparkling, melting ore,— 
For the dense, gray, curling smoke, 
For the fuller, tongs and wedge; 
And hurrah for the mighty stroke, 
Of the heavily falling sledge! 


For it giveth a gladsome song, 
Which filleth the ho!low glen, 
And its echo repeateth long 
The good of my fellow-men; 
As round the white sparks fly, 
And I toil by my lurid fire, 
Wielding the hammer high, 
For the spade, fur the blade or the tire. 
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CALIFORNIA, IN 1852. 


LETTER TWENTY-FIRST. 


RESIDENCE IN THE MINES. 
From ovr Loa Canty, Indian Bar, Oct. 16, 1852. 

Since I last wrote you, dear M., I have spent three weeks in the 
American Valley, and I returned therefrom humbled to the very dust, 
when thinking of my former vain-glorious boast of having “seen the 
elephant.” To be sure, if having fathomed to its very depths the power 
of mere existence, without any reference to those conventional aids 
which civilization has the folly to think necessary to the performance 
of that agreeable duty, was any criterion, I certainly fancied that I 
had a right to brag of having taken a full view of that most piquant 
specimen of the brute creation, the California “ Elephant.” But it 
seems that I was mistaken, and that we miners have been dwelling in 
perfect palaces, surrounded by furniture of the most gorgeous descrip- 
tion, and reveling in every possible luxury. Well, one lives and learns, 
even on the borders of civilization. But to begin at the beginning, let 
me tell you the history of my dreadful pleasure tour to the American 
Valley. 

You must know that a convention had been appointed to meet at 
that place, for the purpose of nominating representatives for the coming 
election. As F. had the misfortune to be one of the delegates, nothing 
would do but I must accompany him; for as my health had really 
suffered through the excitements of the summer, he fancied that change 
of air might do me good. Mrs, , one of our new ladies, had been 
invited to spend a few weeks in the same place, at the residence of a 
friend of her husband, who was living there with his family. As Mr. 
—— was also one of the delegates, we made up a party together, and 
being joined by two or three other gentlemen, formed quite a gay 
cavalcade. 

The day was beautiful ; but when is it ever otherwise in the moun- 
tains of California? We left the Bar by another ascent than the one 
from which I entered the Bar, and it was so infinitely less steep than 
the latter, that it seemed a mere nothing. You, however, would have 
fancied it quite a respectable hill, and Mr. - said, that so fearful 
did it seem to him the first time he went down it, that he vowed never 
to cross it but once more ; a vow, by the way, which has been broken 
many times. The whole road was a succession of charming tableaux, 
in which sparkling streamlets, tiny waterfalls, frisky squirrels gleaming 
amid the foliage like a flash of red light ; quails, with their pretty gray 
plumage flecked with ivory ; dandy jays, great awkward black crows, 
pert little lizards, innumerable butterflies, and a hundred other 








“Plumed insects, winged and free, 
Like golden boats on a sunny sea,” 
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were the characters, grouped in a frame of living green, curtained with 
the blue folds of our inimitable sky. 

We had intended to start very early in the morning, but, as usual on 
such excursions, did not get off until about ten o’clock. Somebody’s 
horse came up missing, or somebody’s saddle needed repairing, or some- 
body’s shirt did not come home in season from the washer-Chinaman— 
for if we do wear flannel shirts, we choose to have them clean when we 
ride out with the ladies—or something else equally important detained 
us. It was about nine o’clock in the evening when we reached the 
valley, and rode up to Greenwood’s Rancho, which, by the way, was 
the headquarters of the Democratic party. It was crowded to over- 
flowing, as our ears told us, long before we came in sight of it, and we 
found it utterly impossible to obtain lodgings there. This building has 
no windows, but a strip of crimson calico, placed half-way from the 
roof and running all round the house, lets in the ved light and supplies 
their place. However, we did not stop long to enjoy the pictorial 
effect of the scarlet windows—which really look very prettily in the 
night—but rode straight to the American Rancho, a quarter of a mile 
beyond, This was the headquarters of the Whigs, to which party our 
entire company, excepting myself, belonged. Indeed, the gentlemen 
had only consented to call at the other house through compassion for 
the ladies, who were suffering from extreme fatigue, and they were 
rejoiced at the prospect of getting among birds of the same feather. 
There, however, we were informed that it was equally impossible to 
procure accommodations. In this dilemma, we could do nothing but 
accept Mrs. -——’s kind invitation, and accompany her to the rancho 
of her friend, although she herself had intended, as it was so late, to 
stop at one of the hotels for the night. We were so lucky as to 
procure a guide at this place, and with this desirable addition to the 
party, we started on. 

I had been very sick for the last two hours, and had only kept up 
with the thought that we should soon arrive at our journey’s end ; but 
when I found that we were compelled to ride three miles further, my 
heart sank within me; I gave upall attempts to guide my horse, which 
one of the party led, leaned my head on the horn of my saddle and 
resigned myself to my fate. We were obliged to walk our horses the 
entire distance, as I was too sick to endure any other motion. We lost 
our way once or twice; were exhausted with fatigue and faint with 
hunger, chilled through with the cold and our feet wet with the damp 
night air. 

I forgot to tell you that Mrs. , being very fleshy, was compelled 
to ride astride, as it would have been utterly impossible for her to have 
kept her seat if she had attempted to cross those steep hills in the 
usual feminine mode of sitting a horse. She wore dark gray bloomers, 
and with a Kossuth hat and feather, looked like a handsome, chubby 
boy. Now, riding astride, to one unaccustomed to it, is, as you can 
easily imagine, more safe than comfortable, and poor Mrs. was 
utterly exhausted. 

When we arrived at our destined haven, which we did at last, the 
gentleman of the house came forward and invited Mr. and Mrs. 
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to alight. Not a word was said to the rest of us, not even “Good 
evening ;” but I was too far gone to stand upon ceremony, so I dis- 
mounted and made a rush for the cooking-stove, which, in company with 
an immense dining table, on which lay (enchanting sight) a quarter of 
beef, stood under a roof, the four sides open to the winds of heaven. 
As for the remainder of the party, they saw how the land lay, and 
vamosed to parts unknown, (namely the American Rancho,) where 
they arrived at four o’clock in the morning, some tired, I guess, and 
made such a fearful inroad upon the eatables, that the proprietor stood 
aghast, and was only pacified by the ordering in from the bar, of a 
most generous supply of the drinkable, which, as he sells it by the glass, 
somewhat reconciled him to the terrific onslaught upon the larder. 

In the mean time, behold me, with much more truth than poetry, 
literally “alone in my glory,” seated upon a wooden stool, with both 
feet perched upon the stove, and crouching over the fire in a vain 
attempt to coax some warmth into my thoroughly chilled frame. The 
gentleman and lady of the house, with Mr. and Mrs. , are assembled 
in grand conclave, in one room of which the building consists ; and as 
California houses are not planned with a view to eavesdroppers, I have 
the pleasure of hearing the following spirited and highly interesting 
conversation. There is a touching simplicity about it truly dramatic : 

I must premise, that Mrs. —— had written the day before, to know 
if the visit, which her husband’s friend had so earnestly solicited, would 
be conveniently received at this time ; and was answered by the arrival 
the next morning, for the use of herself and husband, of two horses, 
one of which, I myself had the pleasure of riding, and found it a most 
excellent steed. Moreover, when Mr. gave her the invitation, he 
said he would be pleased to have one of her lady friends accompany 
her. So you see she was “armed and equipped as the law directed.” 

Thus defended, she was ushered into the presence of her hostess, 
whom she found reclining gracefully upon a very nice bed, hung with 
snow-white muslin curtains, looking—for she is extremely pretty, though 
now somewhat pale—like a handsome wax doll. 

“T am extremely sorry to find you unwell. Pray, when were you 
taken, and are you suffering much at present?” commenced Mrs. 
supposing that her illness was merely an attack of headache or some 
other temporary sickness. 

“Ah,” groaned my lady in a faint voice, “I have had a fever and 
am just beginning to get a little better. I have not been able to sit up 
any yet, but hope to do so in a few days. As we have no servants, 
my husband is obliged to nurse me as well as to cook for several men, 
and I am really afraid that under the circumstances, you will not be as 
comfortable here as I could wish.” 

“ But, good heavens, my dear madam, why did you not send me word 
that you were sick? Surely you must have known that it would be 
more agreeable to me to visit you when you are in health?” replied 
Mrs. 

“Oh,” returned our fair invalid, “I thought that you had set your 
heart upon coming, and would be disappointed if I postponed the 
visit |” 
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Now this was adding insult to injury. Poor Mrs. ! worn out 
with hunger, shivering with cold, herself far from well, a new comer, 
unused to the make-shift ways which some people fancy essential to 
California life, expecting from the husband’s representations, and 
knowing that he was very rich, so different a reception; and withal, 
frank perhaps to a fault, she must be pardoned if she was not as 
grateful as she ought have been, and answered a little crossly : 

“Well, 1 must say, that I have not been treated well. Did you 
really think that I was so childishly crazy to get away from home, that 
I would leave my nice plank house,” (it rose into palatial splendor, 
when compared with the floorless shanty, less comfortable than a 
Yankee farmer’s barn, in which she was standing,) ‘“ with its noble 
fireplace, nice board floor, two pleasant windows and comfortable bed, 
for this wretched place? Upon my word, I am very much disappointed. 
However, I do not care so much for myself as for poor Mrs. , 
whom I persuaded to come with me.” 

“What, is there another lady!” almost shrieked (and well she might 

under the circumstances) the horror-stricken hostess. “‘ You can sleep 
with me, but I am sure I do not know what we can do with another 
one.” . 
“ Cartainly,” was the bold reply of Mrs. , for she was too much 
provoked to’ be embarrassed in the least; “availing myself of your 
husband’s kind permission, I invited Mrs. , Who could not procure 
lodgings at either of the hotels, to accompany me. But even if I were 
alone, I should decidedly object to sleep with a sick person, and should 
infinitely prefer wrapping myself in my shawl and lying on the ground, 
to being guilty of such a piece of selfishness.” 

“Well,” groaned the poor woman, “Jonathan,” or Ichabod, or 
David, or whatever was the domestic name of her better half, “I 
suppose that you must make up some kind of a bed for them on the 
ground.” 

Now M., only fancy my hearing all this! Was n’t it a fix for a 
sensitive person to be in? But instead of bursting into tears, and 
making myself miserable, as once I should have done, I enjoyed the 
contra temps immensely. It almost cured my headache, and when Mrs, 
—— came to me and tried to soften matters, I told her to spare her 
pretty speeches, as 1 had heard the whole and would not have missed 
it for anything. 

In the mean time, the useful little man, combining in his small person 
the four functions of husband, cook, nurse and gentleman, made us a 
cup of tea and some saleratus biscuit ; and though I detest saleratus 
biscuit, and was longing for some of the beef; yet by killing the taste 
of the alkali with onions, we contrived to satisfy our hunger, and the 
tea warmed us a little. Our host, in his capacity of chambermaid, had 
prepared us a couch. I was ushered into the presence of the fair 
invalid, to whom I made a polite apology for my intrusion. My feet 
sank nearly to the ankles in the dirt and small stones as I walked 
across her room. 

But how shall I describe to you the sufferings of that dreadful 
night? Ihave slept on tables, on doors, and on trunks; I have re- 
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clined on couches, on chairs, and on the floor ; I have lain on beds of 
straw, of corn-husks, of palm-leaf, and of ox-hide ; I remember one 
awful night, spent in a bed-buggy birth, on board of a packet boat on 
one of the lakes; in my younger days, I used to allow myself to be 
stretched upon the Procrustes hed of other peoples’ opinion, though I 
have got bravely over such folly, and now I generally act, think and 
speak as best pleases myself; I slept two glorious nights on the bare 
turf, with my saddle for a pillow and God’s kindly sky for a quilt ; I 
had heard of a bed of thorns, of the soft side of a plank, and of the 
“bed-rock”; but all my bodily experience, theoretical or practical, 
sinks into insignificance before a bed of cobble-stones! Nothing in 
ancient or modern history, can compare with it, unless it be the Lrish- 
inan’s famous down-couch, which consisted of a single feather laid upon 
a rock ; and like him, if it had not been for the name of it, I should 
have preferred the bare rock. They said that there was straw in the 
ticking upon which we lay, but I should never have imagined so from 
the feeling. We had neither pillows nor sheets, but the coarsest blue 
blankets, and not enough of them, for bed-clothes ; so that we suffered 
with cold, to add to our other miseries. And then, the fleas! Well, 
like the Grecian artist, who veiled the face whose anguish he dared not 
attempt to depict, I will leave to your imagination, that blackest 
portion of our strange experiences on that awful occasion. 

What became of Mr. ——, our host, ete., on this dreadful night, 
was never known. Mrs. and I, held council together, and con- 
cluded that he was spirited away to some friendly hay-stack ; but as he 
himself maintained a profound silence on the subject, it remains to this 
hour an impenetrable mystery, and will be handed down to posterity 
on the page of history, with that of the ‘ Man in the [ron Mask,” and 
the more modern, but equally unsolvable riddle, of ‘‘ Who struck Billy 
Patterson ?” 

As soon as it was light, we awoke and glanced around the room, 
On one side, hung a large quantity of handsome dresses, with a riding 
habit, hat, gauntlets, whip, saddle and bridle, all of the most elegant 
description. On the other side, a row of shelves contained a number 
of pans of milk. There was also a very pretty table service of white 
crockery, a roll of white carpeting, boxes of soap, chests of tea, casks 
of sugar, bags of coffee, etc., etc., in the greatest profusion, 

We went out into the air. The place, owned by our host, is the 
most beaatiful spot that I ever saw in California. We stood in the 
midst of a noble grove of the loftiest and largest trees, through which 
ran two or three carriage roads, with not a particle of undergrowth to 
be seen in any direction. Somewhere near the center of this lovely 
place, he is building a house of hewn logs. It will be two stories high 
and very large. He intends finishing it with the piazza all around, the 
first floor windows to the ground, green blinds, ete. He informed us 
that he thought it would be finished in three weeks. You can see that 
it would have been much pleasanter for Mrs. -——— to hie had the 
privilege of deferring her visit for a month. 

We had a most excellent breakfast. As Mrs, 
people possessed everything but a house. 











said, the good 
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Soon after breakfast, my friends, who suspected from appearances 
the night before that I should not prove a very welcome visitor, came 
for me—the wife of the proprietor of the American Rancho having 
good-naturedly retired to the privacy of a covered-wagon, (she had 
just crossed the plains, ) and placed her own room at my disposal. Mrs. 

insisted upon accompanying me until her friend was better, As 
she truly said, she was too unwell herself, to either assist or amuse 
another invalid. 

My apartment, which was built of logs, was vexatiously small, with 
no way of letting in light, except by the door. It was as innocent of 
a floor, and almost as thickly strewn with cobble-stones, as the one 
which I had just left; but then there were some frames built against 
the side of it, which served for a bed-stead, and we had sheets, which 
though course, were clean. Here, with petticoats, stockings, shoes 
and shirts, hanging against the logs in picturesque confusion, we 
received calls from Senators, Representatives, Judges, Attorney-Gene- 
rals, Doctors, Lawyers, Officers, Editors and Ministers. — ‘ 

The Convention came off the day after our arrival in the valley; 
and as both of the nominees were from our settlement, we began to 
think that we were quite a people. 

Horse-racing, and gambling, in all their detestable varieties, were the 
order of the day. There was faro and poker for the Americans, monte 
for the Spaniards, lansquenet for the Frenchmen, and smaller games for 
the “ outsiders.” 

At the close of the Convention, the rancho passed into new hands, 
and as: there was much consequent confusion, 1 went over to Green- 
woods, and Mrs. —— returned to the house of her friend, where, 
having ordered two or three hundred armfuls of hay to be strewn 
on the ground, she made a ‘temporary arrangement” with some 
boards for a bedstead, and fell to making sheets from one of the innu- 
merable rolls of cloth which lay about in every direction; for as I 
said before, these good people had everything but a house. 

My new room, with the exception of its red calico window, was 
exactly like the old one. Although it was very small, a man and his 
wife—the latter was the housekeeper of the establishment—slept there 
also. With the aid of those everlasting blue blankets, I curtained off 
our part, so as to obtain some small degree of privacy. I had one 
large pocket handkerchief—it was meant for a young sheet—on my 
bed, which was filled with good, sweet, fresh hay, and plenty of the 
azure coverings, so short and narrow, that when once we had lain 
down, it behooved us to remain perfectly still until morning, as the 
least movement disarranged the bed furniture and insured us a shivering 
night. 

On the other side of the partition, against which our bedstead was 
built, stood the cooking-stove, in which they burnt nothing but pitch- 
pine wood, As the room was not lined, and the boards very loosely 
put toget Mr, the soot sifted through in large quantities, and covered 
us from head to foot, and though I bathed so often that my hands 
were dreadfully chapped and bled profusely, from having them so much 
in the water, yet in spite of my efforts, I looked like a chimney-sweep, 
masquerading in women’s clothes. 
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As it was very cold at this time, the danup ground upon which we 
were living, gave me a severe cough, and I suffered so much from 
chillness that at last I betook myself to Rob Roy shawls and India 
rubbers, and for the rest of the time walked about, a mere bundle of 
gum elastic and Scotch plaid. My first move in the morning, was to 
go out and sit upon an old traveling wagon, which stood in front of 
my room, in order, like an old beggar woman, to gather a little warmth 
from the sun, 

Mrs. said, ‘‘The Bostonians were horror-stricken, because the 
poor Irish—who had never known any other mode of living—had no 
floors in their cabins, and were getting up all sorts of ‘Howard Benev- 
olent Societies,’ to supply unfortunate Pat with what is to him an 
unwished for luxury.” She thought, “That they would be much bet- 
ter employed in organizing assoc iations for ameliorating the condition 
of those wretched women in California, who were so mad as to leave 
their comfortable homes in the mines, to go a pleasuring in the val- 
leys |” 

My poor husband suffered even more than I did, for though he had 
a nominal share in my luxurious bed with its accompanying pocket 
handkerchief, yet, as Mrs, —— took it into her head to pay me a visit, 
he was obliged to resign it to her and betake himself to the bar-room ; 
and as every bunk and all the blankets were engaged, he was compelled 
to lie on the bar floor, (thank Heaven there was a civilized floor there 
of real boards, ) with ‘his boots for a pillow. 

But I am sure you must be tired of this long letter, for I am, and I 
reserve the rest of my adventures in the American Valley, until 
another time. 











WRITE THY THOUGHT. 


BY H. H. L. 


Write thy thought with bold endeavor— , A = asure, that in sorrow 
Stamp thy mind upon some page ; } be who mete, shall surely drink, 
To the host, that cometh ever, | And the name upraised on error, 
Leave some passing heritage. | In oblivion shall sink. 


Speech is but an idle sowing, Write with high and manly purpose 
Cast upon the empty air; | “ Heart within, and God o’erhead,” 

But the impress of thy spirit, And thy words shall live for ages. 
Traced in ink, remaineth there, Though thy pulseless form be dead, 


Thinkest thou all human purpose Fearest thou that mightier spirits 
From one changeless pattern came ? Will eclipse thy feeble light ? 
Nature seldom copies feature, | Doth not every star in Heav'n 
Mind was never made the same! | Help dispel the gloom of night? 
Be sure thy heart hath hidden instincts, | Seest thou yon faint, pale watch 2r, 
That no other heart may know— Almost lost in space afar? 
Hidden floods of thought and feeling, | Yet our system's glorious monarch 
Write, and let them freely flow. May be rivaled by that star! 
Write! but call around to aid thee, Yet that pale and silent glimmer 


Reason, Justice, Faith and Love, 


May create eternal day 
Else thy lowliest aspiration, 


While the planet’s lodiy’ brilliance, 


No responsive chord shall move, | Is but a reflected ray. 
For the dark and deadly poison | So e’en thou, so seeming lowly, 
That envenomed pens distill, May possess an innate light, 
Cannot conquer Truth eternal, | To dispel some mental darkness 


But a bitter chalice fill, | And illume the moral night. 
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ANNALS OF THE PACIFIC PRESS. 


In accordance with our promise, last Number, we give below such 
extracts from old files in our possession, as relate to the history of 
English newspapers on the Pacific. 

We find the following in an old Number of The Friend, published 
at Honolulu, 8. I, and dated January 4, 1850: 


“ As we enter upon another Volume of our paper, we are reminded of our own 
history and that of other English newspapers in this part of the world. When 
we spread our sheet to the breeze, not another inscribed with English characters 
was anywhere to be seen along the whole extent of the western Coast of North 
and South America, from Cape Horn to Bhering’s Straits, or in any part of Poly- 
nesia. We can hardly realize this fact. when we consider that more than a dozen 
have since been undertaken. We shall first refer to those which were published, 
but became extinct, before the establishment of The Friend. 

The Sandwich Island Gazette, published weekly at Honolulu, from 1836 to 1839, 
8. D. Mackintosh, editor. Fér about twelve months The Sandwich Island Mirror 
appeared monthly in place of The Gazette, in consequence of the want of printing 
paper. 

The Hawaiian Spectator, published quarterly, at Honolulu, from January 1838 to 
Octoher 1839, conduted by ‘an Association of Gentlemen.’ 

The Polynesian, (First Series,) published at Honolulu, from June . 1840 to Dee. 
4, 1841. J. J. Jarvis editor. 

The Friend, publishe 11 at Honolulu, from January 1843, to the present time. 
During 1845, '46 and ’48, it was issued semi-monthly, but the remainder of the 
period, monthly. 

The Polynesian, (Second Series.) Revived in May, 1844, by J. J. Jarvis, -who 
has been succeeded by the following gentlemen as editors—C. KE. Hitcheock, C. G. 
Hopkins and FE. O. Hall. 

The Hawaiian Cascade, published at Honolulu, trom November 1844, to August 
1845, by the Hawaiian Total Abstinence Union. 

T'he Monitor, published monthly, at Honolulu, from January to December, 1845, 
Rev. D. Dole, editor. 

The Samoan Reporter, published half-yearly, at Navigator's Islands, from March 
1845, to present time. 

The Oregon Spectator, published at Oregon City, O. T., semi-monthly, from Feb. 
1846, to Feb. 1849. 

T'he Neighbor, published monthly, at Valparaiso, Chili, from January, 1847, to 
the present time. 

The Oahu Fountain, published monthly, at Honolulu, from January to October, 
1847, by the Oahu Temperance Society. 

The Sandwich Island News, published weeekly, at Honolulu, from 1847 to 1849, 

The Oregon Free Press, published weekly, at Oregon City, from April to Decem- 
ber, 1848. 

The Oregon American and Evangelical Unionist, published semi-monthily, at Tu- 
aiatui Plains, O. T., from June 1848, to June 1849. 

The Honolulu Times, published weekly, at Honolulu, from November, 1849, to 
present time. 

About two years since, a semi-weekly paper was started at Lima, in Peru, but 
whether now published we are unable to state. During the occupation of the city 
of Mexico by the American army, two daily papers were published there. We 
are not aware that any other English papers have ever been started in those regions 
which may be styled Pacific. 

For many years, papers in the Spanish language have been published in Peru 
and Chili. A French lithographic paper was once published at Tahiti; and for 
many years, papers have been publishéd in the Hawaiian language.” 
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In October, 1850, a series of articles appeared in The Sacramento 
Transcript, giving a complete and reliable history of the California 
Press from the establishment of the first newspaper between the Sierra 
Nevada and the Pacific Ocean to the date of the publication of the 
articles. 

The first of the Series was as follows, viz : 

“We purpose, in this article, to give a brief account of the early efforts at jour- 
nalism in California. It is interesting to compare the small beginnings of the press 
in El Dorado, with its present condition; to trace its uncertain and broken course 
during the mad excitement incident upon the first discoveries of gold in Kureka. 
The most accurate information we have been able to obtain on this subject is as 
follows: , 

The first paper ever issued in California, was called The Californian. It was 
published by means of the worn-out material of the old Spanish war presses, 
principally long primer type, with an old Ramage press, which had been used by 
the governors, etc., for the purpose of printing their edicts and public papers. Vol- 
ume Ist, Number 1, commenced in the fall of 1846. And it was conducted by 
Messrs. Colton and R. Semple. The publishers got along the best way they could, 
by using double v’s for w’s. It did not flourish very well. On the 9th of January, 
1847, while the first volume of The Californian was running at Monterey, a paper 
was started by S. Brannan, Esq., at San Francisco, called The California Star. It 
was edited by E. P. Jones, Esq., and was a weekly sheet somewhat larger than 
The Californian. The press was a very good one, and is now used at Sonora by 
the Herald of that place. On the 17th of April, 1847, Mr. Jones retired from the 
editorial chair, and Mr. E. C. Kemble, Esq., now of The Alta California, took his 
place. Mr. Kemble is, therefore, at present the senior editor of the press in Cali- 
fornia. Volume Ist of The California Star, extended through the year 1847, its 
Number 52, appearing on January Ist, 1848. 

In May, of 1847, The Californian was removed from Monterey to San Francisco, 
and Volume 2, Number 1, appeared on the Ist of June of that year, while the 
first volume of 7'he Star was running on. Its second volume continued from that 
time to April 1848. During this period it changed hands several times and had a 
number of different editors. 

On January 8th, 1848, the first number of the second volume of The California 
Star, appeared. Sometime in the same month it was enlarged. Its volume second 
continued to be published until the 26th of May, when Messrs. Kemble and Bran- 
nan were compelled to discontinue it on account of the desertion of the printers 
for the mines. In April, preceding, the second volume of The Californian was 
discontinued for the same reason. Mr. Kemble ‘concluded afterwards to go the 
mines himself; but promised to return in the fall of the same year (1848) and re- 
commence the publication of The Star. 

From May 26, 1848, therefore, until the latter part of June, there was not a 
newspaper published in California. In the latter part of June, however, about 
three weeks after The Star went out, a party of young printers, who had returned 
from the mines, recommenced the publication of 7'he Californian. At this time, 
its third volume was begun. It appeared very irregularly, sometimes only once a 
month, until August, 1848, when it recommenced its weekly issues under the 
auspices of H. I. Sheldon, editor. In September of the same year, Mr. Kemble 
returned from the Upper Feather River mines, and not only purchased the remain- 
ing interest in T'he Star, but bought out T'he Californian, also. He then, to 
fulfill his promise. given upon his departure for the mines, united the two tempora- 
rily, under the name of Zhe Star and Californian, and recommenced the numbers 
of the paper where the number of Zhe Star had stopped, viz: Volume 3, Number 
24. The Star and Californian, was therefore the only paper published in Califor- 
nia at that time. It continued on until the end of December, 1848, when it was 
discontinued. 

Mr. Kemble then united with himself Messrs. Gilbert and Hubbard, and on the 
Ist of January, 1849, the first Number of T’he Alta Calif.rnia, appeared. 

As, in bringing the history of the press down to 1849, we have occupied so 
much room, we must close for the present, and resume the subject to-morrow.” 
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SECOND ARTICLE. 


In yesterday’s paper we gave the history of Journalism in California, from the 
fall of 1846, when the first paper was published, down to January, 1849—tracing 
therein, the course and vicissitudes of The Californian and The California Star, 
until the two were united, in the Autumn of 1848, in a paper called 7T’he Star and 
Californian, the last Number of which, was published at the end of December, 
1848. We will now continue the history of the press through the year 1849, and 
a part of 1850. 

From The Star and Californian arose The Alta California, the first Number of 
which was issued on the Ist of January, 1849. It was a weekly paper, edited by 
K. Gilbert and KE. C. Kemble, Esqs., and it continued weekly up to December of 
that year. 

In April, 1849, Mr. Kemble went up to what was then New Helvetia, and estab- 
lished The Placer Times. 1t was a weekly paper, printed at the Fort, where the-set- 
tlement was at that time; and its first Number appeared on the 28th of April, 1849. 
It was issued on a cap sheet, and its publishers were KE. C. Kemble & Co. Mr. 
Kemble was the editor up to June 19. From June 2, to June 19, it was issued 
irregularly, on account of the ill health of its editor. On June 19, Mr. Kemble 
vacated the editorial chair, and T, R. Per Lee, Esq., assumed the charge. It was 
then published by T. R. Per Lee & Co., every Saturday, up to August 18, 1849, 
On August, 25, Mr. Per Lee resigned, and Jesse Giles, Esq., commenced to pub- 
lish the paper for EK. Gilbert & Co. Under his charge it continued to be published 
every Saturday, on a cap sheet, up to November 17, when it appeared in an en- 
larged form. 

On the same day that Mr. Per Lee resigned the editorial charge of The Placer 
Times, the 25th of August, The Pacific News appeard. It was published, at that 
time, by Falkner & Leland—Mr. Falkner acting as editor. The Alta California 
and The Placer Times, were, at that time, weekly papers; The Pacific News came 
out, from the first, as tri-weekly. It is, therefore, at present, the oldest paper but 
two, in California, and was the first tri-weekly shect. 

At that time, the supply of paper in the country, was very precarious. Some- 
times it was with extreme difficulty that paper enough was procured to enable 
The News to appear on its regular days of issue. and as high as sixty dollars a 
ream was paid for paper, which in the States could be purchased for two dollars 
anda half. We recollect, that at one time, The News was glad enough to supply 
itself with a few reams of tea-paper, which it procured from a physician, who had 
brought out a small quantity to use as wrapping paper for his drugs. 

The consequence of all this was, that it was utterly impossible for uniform sizes 
and qualities of paper to be procured, and 7'he News had to accommodate itself to 
the sizes of paper it could get. A volume of the paper, therefore, during the first 
stages of its existence, presents anything but a uniform appearance. 

It had finally, under these circumstances, got worked down from a respectably 
sized sheet to a foolscap newspaper, still being published regularly three times a 
week, when on the first of January, 1850, Mr. Falkner resigned, and F. C. Ewer, 
Esq., who had previously acted as assistant editor, assumed the entire charge and 
responsibility. Nor were the difficulties over yet. At times there was not a sin- 
gle sheet for the next Number; and on one occasion The News was forced to resort 
to brown paper, on which it was issued. 

We have arrived now, therefore, to the year 1850. The News, under Mr. Ewer, 
very soon appeared on folio post, a little larger than a cap sheet. It continued to 
be the only tri-weekly paper in California, up to December 10, 1849, when The 
Alta California, Messrs. E. C. Kemble & J. E. Durivage, editors, also commenced 
its tri-weekly issue. 

The Placer Times, which in the meantime, had been removed from the Fort to 
the Hmbarcadero—now Sacramento City—still continued weekly, under Jesse 
Giles, Esq. 

On the 18th of January, 1850, W. Bartlett, Esq., issued a prospectus for The 
Journal of Commerce. He had for a month previous, been conducting a job office. 
We find this information in a Number of that paper, issued on the 8th inst. At 
the time he issued the prospectus, it was his intention, it seems, to publish the 
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first Number of the paper on Monday, the 22d of January, but was unavoidably 
delayed until Tuesday, the 23d, when it appeared on foolscap paper, and in long 
primer type. Says 7'he Journal :—‘ Previous to this time, 7’he Alta had been pub- 
lished tri-weekly, on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. In the tri-weekly edition 
however, of Monday, January 22, was a notice, that after that date, 7’he Alta Cal- 
ifornia would be published daily. The first Number, therefore, of The Daily Alta 
California was issued the following day, Tuesday, January 23, and of course, was 
simultaneous with the daily issue of 7’he Journal of Commerce, In view of these 
facts, we submit whether we are not entitled to be considered the first daily paper 
in California. Having issued on the same day with 7'he Alta, our claim is based 
upon the fact that with us originated the idea of establishing a daily paper at this 
time, and it was our announcement, we dare say, that brought out 7'he Alta simul- 
taneously with ourselves,’ 

The Pacific News, meanwhile, was not inactive, but it was found impossible to 
procure a sufficient supply of paper to warrant a daily issue. So to counteract as 
much as possible, the injurious effect which the appearance of two daily papers 
would have upon it, it was decided to enlarge the paper, although at some little 
risk, to a medium size—23 by 34 inches. This was done on January 26. <A short 
time afterwards, however, a new supply of paper was procured by sheer good luck, 
and on the 4th of March, The Pacific News was also enabled to appear daily. 

On the 31st of January. preceding, Mr. Ewer brought the paper out Democratic. 
The News was therefore the first political paper issued in California. 

On February 19, Mr. Bartlett formed a partnership with Messrs. Robb & Marcy, 
and The Journal of Commerce was enlarged. 

There were at this time, then, four papers in California, which we give in order 
of their age, viz: The Alta California, (daily ;) The Placer Times, (weekly ;) The 
Pacific News, (daily ;) and The Journal of Commerce, (daily.) 

During the last of January, one or two numbers of a little French paper, en- 
titled, Le Californien, appeared, printed by the lithographic process. But it met 
with poor success and was discontinued. 

Mr. Ewer having purchased an interest in this paper, the first number of which 
appeared about that time, resigned the editorial charge of The Pacific News on 
March 25, leaving that paper in the hands of J. Winchester, Esq., formerly of The 
New World, who had been for sometime back acting as assistant editor. 

In this article, we have brought the history of the early struggles of the Califor- 
nia Press from January, 1849, down to April 1, 1850. In a third article, we shall 
complete the history up to the present time. 


THIRD ARTICLE, 


In our two preceding articles, we traced the history of the California Press from 
the Autumn of 1846, down to April 1, 1850. We propose, in this article, to con- 
clude the subject, by briefly recounting the history of the Press from April of the 
present year, to the Ist instant. 

We must go back a weck or so and state that on March 16, the first Number of 
The Stockton Tomes was published, under the auspices of J. White, Esq., editor. 
It was a weekly paper and appeared in long primer letter on a cap sheet. H. H. 
Radcliff shortly afterwards took hold of it, when the name was changed to The 
Stockton Times and Tuolumne City Intelligencer, and the paper was enlarged. 

For the sake of clearness we will trace the papers of each city down to the 
present time, by themselves. 

On April Ist appeared Volume 1, Number 1, of The Sacramento Transcript. Vt 
was published tri-weekly, by Fitch, Upham & Co.—F. C. Ewer and G, K. Fitch, 
acting as editors. It appeared on a folio post sheet, in brevier and nonpareil letter, 

The Placer Times was meantime a weekly paper, under Jesse Giles, Esq., who, 
on April 13, resigned the editorial chair. J. K. Lawrence, Esq., then took charge, 
and on April 22, The Times also became a tri-weekly paper. On June Ist, The 
Transcript became daily, being the first daily paper out of San Francisco, On 
June 10, The Placer Times came out daily also, and appeared in a new dress. On 
July 23, both papers enlarged from folio post to medium, About the middle of 
September The Transcript came out in a new dress, of brevier and nonpareil 
letter. 
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On October 8, EK. Gilbert & Co. disposed of 7'he Placer Times to Messrs. Picker- 
ing, Lawrence & Co., when Mr. Pickering assumed the chair of senior editor. 

We will now conclude the account of the San Francisco Press. The Alta Cali- 
fornia, The Pacifie News, and The Journal of Commerce, were appearing regularly 
each day, when at the great fire on the 4th of May last, 7’he Jéurnal of Commerce 
office was burnt out. Although much of the type was destroyed, the proprietors 
did not lose a day, but 7T’he Journal appeared as usual on the 5th of May. and was 
shortly afterwards enlarged. An the Ist of June, the first Number of Zhe San 
Francisco Herald appeared, It was published by Foy, Nugent & Co., and edited 
by John Nugent, Ksq., formerly of The New York Herald. On the 14th of June, 
the third great fire happened at San Francisco, and 7'he Journal of Commerce was 
burnt out a second time. On this occasion the loss was almost total, and the paper 
was discontinued for a time. 

On the Istof July, The California Courier appeared, by Messrs Crane & Rice. 
These gentlemen had been very unfortunate, not only by fires, but in not receiving 
the type first sent out by them until several months after it should have arrived. 
However, they were at last enabled to commence their paper on the remains of 
three offices. The Courier was the first Whig, and the second political paper in 
California. 

On the 25th of July, the publication of The Journal of Commerce was resumed, 
W. Bartlett, editor, On August 3d, The Evening Picayune appeared, published by 
Gihon & Co., and edited by P. A. Brinsmade, Ksq. This was the first evening 
paper published in California. On September 17, during the fourtii terrible confla- 
gration at San Francisco, 7'he Pacific News met with a stunning blow, which stag- 
gered it, and well-nigh erased its name from among the papers of California. Every 
type was consumed, every press spoiled, and even the books burned up. T'he 
Picayune also barely escaped. On October Ist, however, The News was enabled 
to resume its daily appearance, although in a somewhat diminished size. 

To return to Stockton. While The Stockton Times and Tuolumne City Intelli- 
gencer was continuing to be issued weekly, Mr. J. 8. Robb went up to Stockton, 
and on June 19, commenced the publication of the semi-weekly Stockton Journal. 
It made its appearance on a folio post sheet, which size it still maintains. 

On July 4, the first Number of The Sonora Herald was issued. It was pub- 
lished in long primer, and on a cap sheet. J. White and J. G. Marvin are its 
editors. 

On August 6, The Marysville Herald made its appearance. It is edited by R. 
II. Taylor, sq., is published on a sheet a little larger than cap, and appears semi- 
weekly, 

On September Ist, the first Number of a paper called The California Illustrated 
News appeared. This is now issued semi-monthly. In September a number or 
two of The Gazette Republicaine, a French paper, appeared; but as it met with 
poor success, it was discontinued, 

Having completed the history, we will give a list of all the papers that have 
been established in the State, with the date on which they commenced, and the 
frequency of their issue: 

The Californian,* weekly, Monterey, Fall 

The Star,* weekly, San Francisco, January 9.........-2.ccccccccccccceccces 1847, 
The Star and Californian,* weekly, San Francisco, F: 

The Alta California, daily, San Francisco, January 1 

The Placer Times, daily, Sacramento, April 28............cccccccccccccecces 1849, 
The Pacific News, daily, San Francisco, August 25 

The Journal of Commerce, San Francisco, January 23 

Le Californien,* weekly, San Francisco, January 

The Stockton Times, weekly, Stockton, March 26 

The Sacramento Transcript, daily, Sacramento, April1.......... ° 

The San Francisco Herald, daily, San Francisco, June 1 

The Stockton Journal. semi-weekly, Stockton, June 19 

The California Courier, daily, San Francisco, July 1 

The Sonora Herald, weekly, Sonora, July 4 

The Evening Picayune, daily, San Francisco, August 3 

The Marysville Herald, semi-weekly, Marysville, August 6 

The Illustrated News, semi-monthly, San Francisco, September 1 

The Gazette Republicaine,* tri-weekly, San Francisco, September 


* Discontinued 
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It may not be uninteresting to state that the first steam press brought to the 
country, was that brought by Mr. Edward Conner, formerly of The New York 
Herald, It was one of Hoe’s Napier presses, and it arrived in May 1850. Steam 
was first applied to printing here, by 7'he Alta California, on the 4th day of July 
last, 

We omitted to state above, that in the great fire of May 4th, The Alta Califor- 
nia building was destroyed, as well as that of The Journal of Commerce, and some 
of the material ruined. The paper, however, appeared the next day. 





MONTHLY SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


“With news the time’s in labor and brings forth 
Each minute some.” 


July 17. The Board of County Supervisors met, and elected J. W. Bagley, Clerk 
and Thomas Haet, keeper of the City Hall. The various committees were appointed 
by the Mayor. The report of the County Treasurer was received, showing the 
receipts and expenditures of the office, since the County Organization, which were 
briefly as follows: Receipts for the year ending June 30th, 1851, $119,028 26; 
1852, $128,097 82; 1853, $314,548 07; 1854, 421,966 80; 1855, $442,464 91, 
making a total for the five years, of $1,426.005 86, and the disbursements for the 
year 1851, $118,988 26; 1852, $120,740 14; 1853, $293,365 77; 1854, $390,- 
512 98; 1855, $471,204 41, making a total for the five years, of $1,394,811 55, 
leaving a balance of cash on hand, of $31,194 21. The State taxes collected in 
the County in 1851, were $137,003 63; 1852, $102,951 40; 1853, $93,582 95; 
1854, $10,338 91; 1855, 291,896 30, making a grand total of $835,341 19. Ot 
the floating debt of the County Bonds had been issued to the amount of $98,700, 
of which $88,000 had been redeemed at public auction, according to law, for the 
sum of $80,804, leaving a balance of Bonds outstanding, of $10,700, and the total 
amount of County indebtedness, including old and new issue, to date, July 17th, 
was $437,558 21... . A fire occurred at Volcano, which destroyed three frame 
buildings. 

July 18. The French brig Obligado arrived from Petropoloski. She left H. B. 
M. frigate Trincomalee at that port, and brought news that the British squadron, 
consisting of three frigates and three steamers, had entered the Bay of Cevatselea, 
on the 21st May, and found the town completely evacuated by the Russians, only 
three Americans being in the place. ... A fire broke out in the steam sawing 
and planing mill of Benjamin T. Chase, situated in the center of the square, bounded 
by Market, Stevenson, First and Second streets, and destroyed property to the value 
of $38,000. . . . A young man, named Walter Gibbons, son of Dr. W. P. Gibbons, 
was mortally injured by the explosion of a jar of ether, in the basement of the 
drug store of H. Johnson & Co. . . . Judge Norton, of the Twelfth District Court, 
discharged I. C. Woods and A. A. Cohen from arrest, on the ground that the 
affidavit of Judge Chambers was a mere matter of personal belief, and did not show 
that the plaintiffs, Page, Bacon & Co., were not aware of the inferior quality of the 
gold dust offered to them for sale by the accused, and were not buying it for some 
unknown purpose of their own. . . . The corner stone of the new building of the 
Monumental Fire Engine Company, was laid with appropriate and imposing 
ceremonies. Also of Empire Company, No. 1. 

July 19th. The Committee appointed te investigate the matter of the protests, 
in the cases of the members from the Sixth and Fourth wards, reported that they 
could find no just ground why the Alderman of the Fourth ward, Mr. Brittain, and 
the Alderman from the Sixth ward, Mr. Slocomb, were not entitled to their seats. 
. . . The Standing Committees of the Board of Aldermen were appointed. . . . In 
the Board of County Supervisors a resolution was offered by Mr. Rankin, repealing 
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the order, No. 203, authorizing the purchase of the building in rear of the City 
Hall, and instructing the County Auditor to draw no warrants in payment of the 
same; or if any warrants had been drawn to cancel them without delay. . . . The 
Settlers of the City and County held a meeting and nominated Delegates to repre- 
sent them in the State Convention. . . . The citizens residing in the upper parts 
of the Fourth and Sixth wards, held a meeting to concoct measures to procure an 
engine and cisterns for the protection of that portion of the City from fire. A 
company was organized, officers elected, pro tempore, and committees appointed to 
carry out the objects of the meeting. . . . The bark Louisiana arrived from Hong 
Kong, bringing news of great suffering among the poorer classes of the Chinese, 
Many were dying of starvation, while others escaped a similar fate only by selling 
their children; and that piracies were of frequent occurrence in the Chinese Seas. 
. . . José Leon was arrested for obtaining money by false pretences, in forging an 
order for a package of gold dust, in charge of the Pacific Express Company. . . . 
The new hall of the Pioneer Association, in Sacramento, was dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies. . . . Capt. Joseph L. Folsom died, at San José, of dropsy 
of the chest. 

July 20. A meeting of the commissioned officers, of the various military 
companies, was held for the purpose of taking measures to pay a proper tribute of 
respect to the memory of the late Capt. Joseph L. Folsom, and a committee was 
appointed to make the necessary arrangements... . A man, named Henry 
Farnhurst, was shot and dangerously wounded, by the accidental discharge of a 
pistol, in the drinking saloon of J. McEvoy, corner of Market and First streets. 
McEvoy was arrested and held under bonds in the sum of $1,000. . . . F. A. 
Cohen was fined $300 for his assault and battery upon J. W. Park. . . . A fire 
broke out in and destroyed the large frame building on the north-east corner of 
Powell and Filbert streets. The fire spread so rapidly that the inmates barely 
escaped with their lives, and unfortunately the child of Mr. Durkin perished in the 
flames. 

July 21. Mr. Geo. H. Wendell, accused of robbing the treasure room of the 
Sierra Nevada of $40,000, and tried before Commissioner Monroe, was discharged 
on account of insufficiency of evidence. . . . The remains of Joseph L. Folsom 
arrived in town from San Jasé, per Oakland boat, and were escorted from Vallejo 
street wharf to his late residence, in Second street, by a detachment of the First 
California Guard, detailed for the purpose. . . . The gas consumers of the City 
held a meeting for the purpose of obtaining a reduction in the present rates. A 
series of resolutions was passed and a committee appointed to obtain gas at eight 
dollors per thousand feet, instead of fifteen dollars, as at present charged—a 
uniform price, and a just and exact measurment thereof. . . . The clipper ship 
Sword Fish arrived, 118 days from New York. . . . McEvoy, who was arrested 
and detained in custody to await an investigation of the circumstances attending 
the death of Henry Farnhurst, was acquitted by the Coroner's Jury, who rendered 
a verdict of accidental death. . . . The Society of California Pioneers met to make 
arrangements to attend the funeral of their lamented and much respected member, 
Capt. Joseph L, Folsom. 

July 22. The U. 8. steamship Massachusetts arrived from Astoria, and the 
French frigates Alceste and La Forte, from Petropoloski. The latter reported that 
the allied fleet was off Sitka, and that the Russian forces of that place, after 
destroying the fortifications, had retired to the Amoor River. . . . The remains of 
Capt. Folsom were deposited in the Lone Mountain Cemetery. His obse- 
quies were celebrated with great pomp and ceremony. At half past three 
o'clock in the afternoon, the corpse, placed in a hearse, drawn by four gray horses, 
and escorted by a company of U. 38. artillery, parading as infantry, under the 
command of Capt. E. D. Keyes—the military companies and twenty-six pall- 
bearers, was conveyed to Trinity Church, where the “service for the dead” was 
read by the Rev. Mr. Wyatt. The vody was then replaced in the hearse and borne 
to the grave, in a procession formed as follows: First, Company M., Third 
Artillery U. 8. A., under the command of Capt. E. D. Keyes; the Masonic 
Fraternity, consisting of the California Lodge of Masons and detachments from 
other lodges, in full regalia; the hearse, drawn by four gray horses and accom- 
panied by thirteen pall-bearers on each side; the Society of California Pioneers; 
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the Marion Rifles, City Guard and San Francisco Blues, National Lancers, Eureka 
Light-Horse and First California Guard, with two pieces of artillery; Maj. Gen. J. 
E. Wool and staff, and officers of the United States Army and Navy; mourners 
and citizens. At the tollgate, on the Pacific pland road, a number of omnibusses 
were waiting to convey the pall-bearers and civic societies to the Cemetery, and 
here the infantry companies left the line and returned to the City. The remainder 
of the procession, to the sound of mournful music, slowly continued its way to the 
Grave. There the friends and mourners gathered around the last resting-place of 
the departed, and Rev. Mr. Wyatt, assisted by members of the Masonic Fraternity, 
again performed the funeral ceremonies; the company of U. 8. Infantry fired three 
volleys over the newly heaped mound, the crowd dispersed and left the Croesus ot 
San Francisco to sleep in peace beneath the oak and chapparel of the Lone 
Mountain. 

July 22. Inthe Board of Aldermen a message was received from the Mayor, 
inclosing a statement from the late City Treasurer, that he had in his hands the 
property of the City, $63,166 in cash and $319,342 82 in notes, upon which latter 
attachments had been placed and not removed; and that the City was indebted 
to him for commissions and advances, in the sum of $19,223 50; and that owing 
to the condition of his accounts with the City, he declined delivering to his 
successor the said moneys and notes, as well as the books and papers of the 
corporation. A joint resolution was passed, empowering the City Attorney to 
institute legal proceedings against him for the recovery of the same... . An 
ordinance was passed appointing Edmund Randolph, G. W. P. Bissell and Louis 
McLane as a board of examiners, for the funding of the floating debt. Each one, 
within ten days, to furnish bonds, with two sfireties, in the sum of $50,000... . 
The Society of California Pioneers met and passed a series of resolutions expressive 
of their deep sorrow for the sudden demise of their beloved brother, Joseph Libby 
Folsom. 

July 24th. In the Superior Court Messrs, Page, Bacon & Co., for the use of the 
issuers, obtained an order enjoining Messrs Davidson & Co, from paying a 
certificate of deposit, in favor of Geo. H. Wendall, for $3,400, and a check on the 
Exchange Bank of New York, for $2,600, on the ground that they were proceeds 
of the robbery of the Sierra Nevada, which Wendell was charged with having 


committed. . . . The Know Nothings elected delegates for a State Convention, to 
be held on the 7th of August. . . . The French corvette Hurydice arrived from 
Petropoloski. . . . A meeting was held at Musical Hall, for the purpose of 


considering the best means of promoting immigration to this State. It was 
addressed by Volney K. Howard, Esq., Messrs. Schoger and Gordon. A number 
of suggestions and resolutions were adopted having relation to the furtherance of 
the objects of the meeting. 

July 25. The will of Joseph L. Folsom was filed in the Probate Court. It 
bequeathed to his mother, Mrs. Mary Gilman, of New Hampshire, an annuity of 
$5,000, and all his personal property in equal shares to his mother and sister, Sally 
T. Forrest. After satisfying said aunuity the deceased had devised all his real 
estate, two-thirds to his Sister and one-third to his nephew, Gustavus Decatur 
Folsom. . . . Col. David S. Turner turned over to his successor, Treasurer 
McKibben, the books and papers belonging to the Treasurer's office, and $41,000, 
out of the $61,000, in cash, remaining from the proceeds of the sale of the fire 
bonds. He withheld, however, $20,000, to cover the claim he had against the 
City, for commissions, advances, &c. 

July 26. The steamer Sea Bird arrived from San Diego, bringing an account of 
an earthquake which had accurred at Los Angeles, on the 10th inst.; so severe 
that the walls of some of the most substantial buildings were riven from top to 
hottom. At the Mission of San Gabriel, about forty miles from Los Angeles, the 
shock was so violent that the bells of the church were thrown down and the 
ground cracked open. . . . Lieut. Pujol had addressed a proclamation to the 
citizens of the frontier, assuring them of peace and protection under the Mexican 
government, and establishing a rule “that no foreigner can enter Lower California 
without a passport, signed by the Mexican Consul in this city.” . . . A party was 
fitting out in Santa Barbara, to visit the lower Coast of California, and islands ad- 
jacent, for the purpose of pear! fishing. 
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THEATRICAL. 

McKEAN Bucnanan.—The usual accompaniments of unqualified praise on the 
part of some, and unqualified censure on the part of others, have followed Mr. 
Buchanan to California. The press seem to be much divided in opinion concern- 
ing his claims to the title of “The Great American Tragedian.” The Alta Califor- 
nia has as yet been the only paper which has taken a medium position between 
these extremes of opinion. So long as Mr. Forrest and Mr. Stark are in the land 
of the living, we must beg leave to alter the definite to the indefinite article, be- 
fore we can admit the applicability of the title. To the statement that Mr. Bu- 
chanan is a great American tragedian, we heartily agree. 

Unfortunately, we must be briefer this month than is usual with us on the oe- 
casion of the appearance of a new star upon our boards. It will be impossible for 
us to examine Mr. Buchanan’s conception and rendition of each character in which 
he has appeared. We can only glance back upon the heterogeneous group—Sir 
Giles, Macbeth, Lear, Claude and Shylock—as they stand in our memory, and 
give the general impression concerning his merits and defects as an actor which 
we find left upon our mind, alluding, from time to time, to particular scenes or 
passages, as they are suggested by the thought of the moment. 

Mr. Buchanan stepped from the boards of the amateur to the public stage, and 
assumed a prominent position before the world in leading characters and as a star, 
without having passed through the usual tutelage and undergone the ordinary pre- 
parations and discipline for so exalted a stand. Nevertheless, he has evidently 
been a deep and careful student, and if he has lost aught from want of long-con- 
tinued training, first as second robber, then as walking gentleman, then as leading 
stock actor, he is more than compensated in a freedom from conventional prejudice, 
in freshness and originality. It is a treat to see a Lear or a Macbeth performed by 
a thoughtful and untrammeled man, from which one can glean something new and 
valuable. For ourselves, we conceive that we are repaid for sitting out a perform- 
ance, if we but gain one or two new “points” that have not before been brought 
out upon the stage. But when whole scenes come upon us as novelties, and at 
the same time, challenge our admiration, we are amply recompensed. Thus much 
generally. 

Mr. Buchanan appears quite at home upon the boards; but he gives un- 
mistakable evidences, going to show that he is by no means an “old 
stager.” These touches of the amateur are slight and rare, it is true: still, 
they suggest the past to the beholder. Time will, doubtless, correct them all. 
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For instance, his impersonations lack that toning and nice adjustment of part to 
part to complete a perfect whole, which long experience and additional study will 
eventually give them. Scenes, which, taken each by itself, might be considered as 
well acted, should be exactly fitted into each other. If in one act we leave Lear 
weak, we should find him immediately afterwards in the same condition, although 
the curtain may have dropped and risen in the interim. Of course, we do not al- 
lude to any temporary weakness, occasioned by a violent burst of momentary pas- 
sion; but to the general condition of weakness incident upon Lear's state of mind 
during the third act, as conceived by Mr. Buchanan. If this be followed by a 
scene in which the aged King, still in the same state of mind and health, is de- 
picted as a hale man of sixty, capable of weathering a half-dozen storms of mad- 
ness yet, Mr. Buchanan can readily see that there would be inconguity between 
the two acts. We would not say that this is a very general fault of our artist, but 
we have noticed similar mal-adjustments, once or twice, and as an instance, allude 
particularly to the third and fourth acts of his Lear. It is true, Lear is supposed 
to have slept in the interval between the two acts; but even that refreshment 
would not account for the difference between the physical condition of the old man 
on the two occasions, as depicted by Mr. B., which was quite marked, and which 
raised an irresistible conviction that the artist had forgotten, while the curtain had 
been down, exactly to what a general condition he had brought the King during 
the preceding act. 

In passing, we desire to express our admiration of the manner in which the 
third act of Lear was conceived and rendered. Notwithstanding that scene of 
scenes, when the aged monarch brings in the dead Cordelia, we are inclined to 
consider that the play reaches its climax in that terrible act where Lear becomes 
mad. Here, Shakespeare deals with sublmity itself He wields the storm and 
Heaven's artillery, as they are wielded nowhere else in the entire range of the 
drama. The whole is so immeasurably above the “thunder and lightning” of 
modern plays, that the mentioning of the two together is nothing short of down- 
right sacrilege. Lear is tremendous in himself. If he curses, the curse is awful. 
If he invokes the thunder, he seems but its yoke-fellow. His passion is towering, 
and, as it were, superhuman; while, amidst all this, the downfall and ruins of his 
mighty mind, come upon the beholder. Such being the material of the act, one 
can scarcely conceive of Lear himself as anything but sublime, even after his mind 
has broken. In fact, Forrest, and Macready, and Stark, preserve much of this sub- 
limity through the change; not so, however, with Mr. Buchanan. On the con. 
trary, he depicts the old man as quite imbecile—in fact, as almost idiotic—and on 
a careful re-examination of Lear, we very much doubt whether this be not the 
more correct conception. Whatever praise we may award Stark in the same pas- 
sages, the success of Buchanan’s rendering could be read on every countenance. 
The scene was one of the most touching and impressive we have witnessed. 

Mr. B. has much feeling, and this, combined with the care with which he has 
studied his characters, avill make him a very noteworthy actor wherever he goes. 
He has not, however, sufficient pathos to render such scenes as the last in Lear 
and the last in the Gamester, to satisfy those who have witnessed Stark. There is 
an abandon, a complete identification with the character necessary for entire suc- 
cess, under the influence of which, the artist weeps hot, genuine tears, This, we 
find in Stark, but not in Buchanan. Nor is the latter quite so fortunate as we 
should desire, in ability to depict passions of various kinds on his face. 
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While we award a high meed of praise to his Lear, we cannot do the like to 
his Shylock. The scene in the court room was very much overwrought. There 
was something so terribly vindictive, however, in the point where he spits upon 
the mocking christian, that we could not but admire it for itself alone. We dislike 
to particularize isolated points like this, for it is too much a fault with hasty news- 
paper critics to give undue prominence to such—to make up a judgment upon 
them—and to damn or praise an actor unreservedly, on account of them. We 
prefer to make our remarks as general as possible, particularizing only to give in- 
stances. It were better if the mirror had no flaw, but it may reflect very well 
nevertheless a few imperfections. 

So far as we can judge from from what we have seen, we should say that in the 
more subdued portions of plays, the artist under review is calculated to be highly 
successful. His readings, his intonations, and emphases and inflections of voice 
are chaste and correct. When, however, he rises into the passionate parts, 
although at times he succeeds, very frequently he fails; particularly if the passage 
to be repeated is lengthy. As an instance, at the conclusion of the fourth Act in 
“The Lady of Lyons,” where he parts from Pauline, the whole speech was rend- 
ered in a high pitch of monotone voice, without any other apparent effort, than to 
utter it as loudly and get through it as speedily as possible. Passion—aye, high 
passion, is not inconsistent with variety of tone and inflection, in short, with ea- 
pression. Let passion and good reading be combined, if the fullest effect is to be 
secured. Never should passion degenerate into sound and fury, signifying as near 
nothing as anything. Mr. Buchanan displays too much ability as 9 reader in the 
milder parts, to warrant any neglect in the stormier. 

There are other points, to which, did space allow, we would like to allude. But 
we must close with only one more remark. Mr. B. is apt to disappoint us in the 
very midst of a scene, which he has been performing admirably, by some pecul- 
iarity of acting, which invariably starts a laugh among the pit and gallery. We 
fear that this arrises not from inexperience, but from what we must set down as 
positive bad judgement. It is needless to particularize. Those who have heard 
him, know full well to what we allude, and Mr. B. cannot have failed to notice the 
rustle in the dress circle and the cachinnations among the Gods, on the occasions 
to which we allude. It is unpleasant, to say the least, to follow an actor with 
interest and admiration while he is soaring, and then be surprised into finding that 
he has suddenly dropped in an instant plump to the earth, to arise almost as 
speedily and soar again. Mr. Buchanan may depend upon it, when a laugh is 
excited among those intentive critics above and below, and when a rustle of 


momentary disappointment runs around the dress-circle, in a scene which demands 
no laughter, that he has mistaken the true rendering of the passage. We find, 
therefore, with a morning cotemporary, very much to praise and somewhat to 
blame in the artist. 


GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


It is but a brief time since we penned a passing tribute to a gallant soldier, as 
his still form was borne by our window, with the white plumes waving over it. 
The noble brow is smoothed; the heart, that swelled with sympathy, beats no 
more. But the gentle deeds of kindness he scattered around him, while his right 
hand knew not what his left was doing, are a well-spring of sweet remembrance 
to many a stricken one. 
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“A TRUE SKETCH. 


The streets are thronged—the bell tolls—the measured tread of men is heard, 
and the sad music for the dead thrills to the heart and moistens the eye. 

It is a soldier’s funeral. A cold and reserved man, say the passers-by—one who 
moved amongst us, but was not of us. 

There were none near of kin in the long cavaleade—none who could claim the 
same blood, and mourn by that right—yet, friends true and devoted, guarded the 
plumed hearse, and the mourning veil shrouded fair forms. 

So passed from amongst us one, to whom few gave credit for the softer feelings 
of our nature, though sans puer sans la reproche was accorded as his epitaph. Yet 
he possessed a heart moved by the sorrows of others, as the leaves are stirred by 
the gentle wind—a heart that beat with a kindly warmth, even in the cold grasp 
of destroying disease. 

It was in the year 50, when men and sand-hills were on every side, and our 
wives and little ones far from us—when we crowded the post office, day and night, 
in anxious waiting for the white-winged messengers of love from our old homes, 
and amidst the bustle of gold-dust life, ‘hoped on, hoped ever,’ that all was well 
at our distant firesides, that the following incident occurred. It was in that year 
when daguerreotypes were nestled close to our hearts and buried under our blan- 
kets, and night brought us dreams that morning sadly carried away, that a friend 
of mine while passing by the auction house of Emerson & Dunbar, (the flames have 
twice since swept over the spot,) was suddenly arrested by the resemblance in a 
picture to a darling boy—his only son—a cherry-lipped youngster of six years, 
who was expected soon to arrive and awake the echoes of a wee-house on the hill 
with his glad voice. My friend had prepared his new home for the reception of 
his family, and now awaited, as so many of us here have waited, in joyful expecta- 
tion for the ‘next steamer but two!’ The picture on which his heart and eyes so 
suddenly fell was a beautiful one; a noble-looking boy was the prominent figure, 
and I could well fancy the imagination of the fond father tracing a resemblance to 
the absent one. Another picture, evidently the match to the one noticed, was 
that of a young mother, with two little girls, like buds clinging to the parent rose. 

‘Why, here is the whole family,’ exclaimed my enthusiastic friend, ‘ Mamma and 
my other two pets, vis-a-vis with Fred. My purse cannot afford the two, but the 
boy shall certainly be mine.’ Thus speaking, he entered the salesroom, and find- 
ing that a friend, Mr. C., would remain for the sale, begged him to procure the 
picture for him. This done, we each hurried away to business—for those were 
busy times, and few could spare a moment, except in the ‘silent watches of the 
night,’ to think of aught save the ‘almighty dollar.’ 

# & * * % * x * % 

A few hours passed by, and that quickly-sped messenger, ‘bad news,’ had sought 
my poor friend amidst his bright dreams of love and happiness, and prostrated him 
in utter misery, with an almost breaking heart. I found him in his little room, so 
wan and ghost-like, so wearied out with grief, so given up to despair that, man 
that I am, my arms opened to him as a loving sister’s would, and the head of the 
poor sufferer was pillowed on my bosom. A letter, with its pall-like envelop, lay 
before me; the black seal was the little cloud that had sprung up in an hour and 
hid God’s sunshine, while it wrecked his hopes! ‘My boy!’ were the only words 
uttered in that deep affliction—none other were needed to tell me of his loss! 

* * * * * * * * 

I sat in the gathering dusk of that comfortless room and watched by the bedside 
of my friend, bathing his burning temples, and praying that strength might be 
given him to bear the present, until Time, that great soother of our woes, could 
accord to him its aid, when the door was suddenly opened, and the Mr. C, of the 
morning entered. He came to say that he had purchased the much coveted pic- 
ture. A few words from me told him the sad story, and with tearful eyes he 
withdrew. Wending his way back to the auction room, Mr. C. related the scene 
he had witnessed, and the incident of the morning’s purchase. He had one sym- 
pathising listener, a stern man, who ‘unused to the melting mood,’ turned aside to 
conceal the quiet tribute to the story, which had risen unbidden from the fountain 
of the heart. 

‘Was it an only child?’ asked the listener. ‘An only son,’ answered Mr. C., 
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‘but two little girls remain.’ The stranger looked long and earnestly at the pic- 
tures which had called forth this little narrative, and then quietly stepping back to 
the auctioneer’s desk purchased the two, and brushing away a gathering tear as 
he did it, handed them to Mr. C. There was no misunderstanding the intent—the 
sympathising gift was conveyed to the room of the bereaved father. 

* & # * * * 


* 
Morning dawned, and I still sat by the side of my friend, soothing and weep- 
ing with him alternately. I strove to repress the terrible ebulitions of grief which 
were shaking his fragile frame, and threatening, each moment, to bring on a fatal 
hemorrhage. I had placed the pictures in his view, and as the gray light came 
stealing in, pointing to the mother and her nestling little ones, I besought him to 
remember that they were still left to him, and would soon need all his care in a 
strange land—his arm would be needed to support, his voice to cheer the mother 
of his first born. Hour after hour glided by, and as that trio of sweet faces looked 
down upon him, their influence wrestled with despair and gently gained the mas- 
tery. Sleep fell upon the sufferer, and the group of mother and daughters now 
floated around him in his dreams—a veil of light to hide his sorrows. 
# * * * * * 


Five years have passed since Death made ‘one vacant chair’ at my friends’ 
hearth, but the treasured pictures still hang by his bedside, and are often pointed 
to by his wife as the little messengers of good sent to a heart-broken father, by one 
who felt most truly for the sorrows of others. 

Reader, the heart that responded then with all a woman's gentleness to the 
grief of one unknown to him, beats no more—the cavalcade has passed, the turf is 
heaped upon the farm of the gallant soldier—but the name of FoLsom will be long 
cherished by the fireside of my friend. FELIx.” 

- - - THE most characteristic instance of carrying politeness to an extreme, 
came off not long since to a Hibernian Ball. As related to us by one of the sons 
of Erin, who keenly appreciates a good thing, it seems that one gay Lothario pro 
tempore, in crossing the room to request Bridget’s hand in the next reel, stumbled 
over the outstretched foot of Mr. Terrence O’Grady. Misther O’Grady promptly 
arose, and, in the politest manner imaginable, said “I beg yer parden, sir!” “No 
offince—no offince, sir, at all,” responded the other “it was my fault!” ‘TI beg 
yer parden sir, it was intirely my fault,” was the response, accompanied with a 
graceful bend of the body and wave of the hand. “No sir,” answered Misther 
O'Toole, ‘“ yer intirely in the wrong, sir, I till ye it was altogether my fault!” “TI 
till ye it was not, sir!” responded O’Grady, “de ye mane to say, I'd be tilling a 
lie, sir?” ‘ Bad luck to you, sir, de ye mane to say J’d be tilling a lie sir, when 
I till ye it wasn’t yer fault?” responded O'Toole, waxing wrath. ‘ Bad luck to 
yer bad brading, ye ignorant bosthoon, d’ye think ye’d be getting the bether 
o’me in manners?” shouted O'Grady, as with a trip and a blow he laid the unfor- 
tunate O'Toole upon the floor. ‘O'Toole rallied, and a rough and tumble ensued, 
which ended in the expulsion of both gentlemen from the Ball-room. - - - 
THERE is a good story told of an old lady, who took her dinner to church, and 
amongst the rest a pitcher of milk. During services, her dog, after smelling at the 
pitcher, forced his head in, and after lapping the milk endeavored to get his head 
out; but stuck fast, and in his exertions made quite arowin church. The old 
lady, highly indignant, exclaimed, ‘Get out, Put.” Frightened at the sound of 
her voice in church she continued, ‘‘ There, I spoke out in meetin’ !|—There I spoke 
out agin”—“ Oh dear me, I keep talking all the time.” - - - “Dip you ever 
hear of S 1, of Maine,” writes a friend. ‘ He is one of the greatest wags of his 
day—but is blessed with the most solemn visage that man ever saw—a member 
of the Bar, and woe to the Lawyer or Judge that attempted to bandy words with 
him. Between him and Judge P., who, by-the-way, was not generally considered 
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a Solomon, existed no very friendly feelings, and the Judge would never grant 
him a favor if he could avoid it. On one occasion, § wanted a continuance 
in a certain case, which the Judge refused. §S argued that certain circum- 
stances gave him the right to claim it. ‘Don’t know anything about these cir- 
cumstances, Brother S——,” replied the Judge. ‘ Well, your Honor, I think the 
CSurt might be presumed to know these facts.” “The Court, Brother S—, is 
not presumed to know anything.” With a most enchanting smile and bow, and a 
courteous wave of the hand, S replied, “‘ I am perfectly well aware of that fact, 
your Honor,” and took his seat amid a burst of laughter from both Bar and audi- 
ence. - - - WELL, here is “The Coquille Wanderings” already “in type,” 
and wanderings they are to—all over the territory of poetical and rythmical 
license. But some how they struck our fancy, and with a “Thank’ee, my 
good fellow, just the thing for the Gossip,” we took them, and “handed them in.” 
Rash act! We supposed, from a glance, they wouldn’t cover more than two 
pages at the outside, But alas! we never ‘stuck a line of type” in our life, and 
our feelings can be fancied, as we stood aghast, when Mr. Foreman quietly 
remarked that the “ pome” made six mortal pages, and that “the number was 
full.” Away went visions of all the nice little notices we were going to concoct 
for this steamboat and that restaurant, and down we sat in despair, crushing a 
whole pile of Gossipry, (contributed and original,) which lay nicely folded in one 
of our nether pockets. However, ‘‘The Wanderings ’’ will repay reading, and 
our Gossip is in time for the next number, if not for this. 


COQUILLE WANDERINGS. 


“Note this before my notes. There's not a note of mine that’s worth the noting.” 
Much Ado About Nothing. 


“Let us from point to point this story know, 
To make the even truth in even pleasure flow.” 
All's Well that Ende Well, 

O! for a pen from Cupid's wing, 
A fluid from Castalia’s spring, 
A rosy leaf from a maiden’s bower, 
Great Juno's wit, Minerva’s power, 
Briareus’ hands and Argus’ eyes— 
Old Neptune’s depth, the breadth of skies— 
Then would I strive with word and deed, 
To pen a page which you might read; 
But vain the wish—for ne’er a mortal yet 
Of my weak sex, could cope with woman's wit. 
I’ve turned your message o’er and o’er again, 
For fit reply I’ve so far strove in vain ; 
And as our bankers’ say, “ we must suspend, 
For lack of coin,” I lack the words to send. 
“ But we ’ve extended,” your fair circle says, 
To thirty, sixty, aye to ninety days— 
I’m bankrupt still, and fain would try to pass 
For sterling gold, what seems like tinkling brass— 
Altho’ I know it is not just the thing, 
I send it forth, and trust ’t will stand the ring! 
As Cowper wrote “The Task,” a pleasure ’tis to read, 
Mine is a pleasure—yours a task indeed. 
Yet ’mid the dross some gold I hope you'll scan, 
Altho’ it may not pay but little to the pan; 
Excuse that simile, it savors of the earth, 
In fact, twas mining gave the passage birth, 
And apropos of mining—let me tell you thia, 
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It is written in the book of Genesis, 

How mighty wisdom sent our grandpapa 

To dig and delve and prospect claims afar ; 

At least, I read it so—for who'd suppose, 

When fruits abound and gardens furnish clothes, 
That any man with average common sense 
Would take up farming for a competence. 

I don’t for one, and think it’s plain to see 
Adam a miner was of great antiquity. 

And if, as thinks the modern snobbish clique, 
There’s any virtue in the rank antique, 

Then is my title good to rank among the van; 
I’ve been a miner, handled pick and pan, 

And made as much, as far as scripture shows, 
As father Adam—for there ’s no one knows 
What his claim paid—tho’ had it not been good, 
The devil would not ’ve been so willing to intrude; 
For he, as all men know who read the Holy Book, 
Holds gold “ best bower,” his surest, safest hook, 
And like mankind he passes Lazarus by, 

To pluck old Dives from the courts on high. 

But “quantum suf,” for my Pegasus’ course 

Is running wild amid the maze of verse; 

So will return, if patient you will read, 

To where the devil took me from ‘“ my lead.” 


Your last epistle, worthy friend and pitcher, 
Found me in Oregon, a miner and a ditcher, 
H{andling the pick and drill—a most accursed bore— 
Delving and digging for the shining ore. 

In San Francisco we had heard reports 

That Coquille’s stream would yield gold-bearing quartz: 
We found it so! just as we had been told, 
Gold-bearing quartz, that is, barren of all gold. 

It did not strike us ’till we settled there, 

The difference there is twixt bore and bare! 

We found the stream exceeding bare of gold, 
While we were bored as well as badly sold! 
Grammarians might say the odds lies in the tense, 
’T is fearful odds tho’, taken in any sense. 

*T was months ago—I had an idle spell, 

And thought dull time to kill, ’t would be as well 
To pay a visit to the golden mines— 

So with a friend, a victim to “the times,” 
Quixotic like we sallied forth, to find 
Adventures suited to our roving minds. 

We left Francisco, and after sea-voyage ills 
Were safely landed on Port Orford’s hills—~ 

A place notorious in reputation, 

That holds the rank of military station. 

Here two-score soldiers, ugly as the devil, 

Are kept to teach the Indian to be civil; 

Yet, on the whole, I think the savage crew, 

By far the most enlightened of the two. 

A few snug cabins, built of logs and roots, 
Divide the soldiers’ from the other brutes. 

An old log: fort reposes on the hill, 

A relic of the early settlers’ skill— 

The starry bunting floating to the breeze, 
Proclaims the Yankee nation here at ease. 

The town itself boasts some two hundred people, 
As many hogs, a church, but “nary” steeple; 
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Of hotels six, or groggeries, all the same, 

Three women and a half, of Sydney fame, 

Lawyers and loafers, Sheriff’s without fees, 
Rowdies and robbers, “ diggers” and their fleas, 
Traders and topers, miners and their tools, 

Niggers and “diggers,” donkeys, jacks and mules— 
I know of naught enlightened man could add, 
Except a Custom House, to make the place more bad. 
We saw while here (but two days and a night,) 

A soldier whipped, two women in a fight, 

A “pistol case,” a rowdy drunken rout, 

A bar pulled down, house turned inside out— 

And thought, compared with Sodom and Gomorrah, 
This place, with little odds, could beat ’em hollow. 
Some points of interest its shores possess, 

And “battle rock” I count among the best— 

A huge, bold pile, like Palisades its sides 

Rear a firm front to meet Pacific’s tides, 

Which combing, foaming, ceaseless round it raves, 
And dashes at its base its angry waves; 

An isolated cliff, save one steep ridge 

That joins the main, a narrow, dangerous bridge. 
Here seven poor whites, with one small swivel gun, 
Once slew a hundred reds and made two hundred run; 
So runs the legend—tho’ I’ve heard it said, 

There ’s no such thing as run to “ India red.” 

One thing is sure, that red was here put through 
To such a shade, their losses made them blue, 

And seeing no show for turning battle’s tide, 

All ran but those who true to color d-y-ed! 

These seven whites who landed in this bay, 
Attacked by Indians were forced to give way, 

And on this rock, the valiant little band 

Like stag at bay, resolved to make a stand, 

And play the game—'t was ‘“ seven-up,” they said, 
And odds were strong in favor of the red! 

But Indians, tho’ they dance, don’t like at all 

The white man’s style of opening out a ball ; 

And soon they learned their arrows and their bows, 
Could illy match the thunder of their foes; 

For when the savage foe, a murderous yelling throng, 
Crowded the narrow bridge, a hundred warriors strong, 
Our swivel thought he’d have a word to say, 

And trumped the trick the red man wished to play. 
This raised, as you suppose, an awful rumpus, 

A score or so were rendered quite “non compos,” 
And all the host blown off the rock, quite wrathy, 
Were down below applying Hydropathy ! 

(That system has but one virtue to be seen, 

It keeps its patients delicately clean.) 

“Lo, the poor Indian !”.—very low were they, 

They thought, in short, the devil was to pay— 

Not having souls with which to foot the bill, 

They sought retreating as a healing skill. 

The swivel finished up the game in shape, 

And gave, like Capt. Bragg, another round of grape, 
And since that time the whites have held command, 
Of this rude portion of “our uncle’s” land. 

Port Orford’s sands, like Jason’s fleece of old, 

Are rich in wealth of pure and glittering gold ; 

But like all treasures of the days of yore, 
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These, too, are guarded by Cubesian power; 
The fiends of labor and privation too 

Watch o’er these mines, and he who’d win must woo. 
As for our troupe, we thought we’d journey on 
To where the Coquille pours its tide along, 

A mountain stream with rapids and cascades, 
Deep quiet nooks and ever verdant glades, 
Whose rippling currents to the ocean glide, 

Nor heed the wealth beneath their crystal tide, 
As lovely maidens’ neath a modest guise, 
Unheed the charms that dazzle other eyes. 
These towering cedars and the mountain pine 
Yield shady coverts where the deer recline; 
Sweet haunts of nature, in whose peaceful shade 
“The Indian lover wooed his dusky maid.” 

Oh! give me a home in sylvan forest glade, 
Those lofty halls the Deity has made, 

Those grand Cathedrals of Nature’s own, 

With leafy columns, fretted dome— 

Where bird and insect and bubbling fount, 
Each tree and flower, each cloud-capped mount, 
All on earth below, in sky above, 

Are the monuments fit of eternal love! 

Whose organ peal is the winds soft sigh, 

And the music of birds, the minstrelsy— 
Where the heart is opened to God’s own works, 
Where no sordid or shallow priestcraft lurks. 
Oh! throw aside your priests and their creed, 
Leave books and doctrines for fools to read— 
Go learn of Nature in Nature free, 

The holiest truths of christianity. 

What is society as the world now goes, 

But a gilded pageant of hollow shows? 

Where the less one has of a human heart, 

The better fitted to play his part 

And what is religion but a cloak for heaven? 
And only worn one day in the seven— 

When silks and satins and holy looks, 

And opera cloaks and gilt-edged books, 

And opera chants and a priest divine, 

All meet so meekly at trinity shrine. 

But hold! my muse is wandering away, 
Digressing far from the scene of our play, 

Like many a donkey who roses scorns, 

For a dish of thistles incased in thorns. 
However, pray pardon the past digression, 

And I'll try to proceed with increased progression, 
And thus to escape your vials of wrath, 

Take up again the wild-wood path. 


Five days we journeyed on an Indian trail, 

Till spirits sank and strength began to fail; 

We forded streams that 'cross our pathway run, 
Traversed thro’ woods impervious to the sun, 
Toiled up the mountain for long weary hours, 
And crossed o’er prairies bright with gorgeous flowers ; 
Tedious the route, and devious as those streets 
The stranger traveling thro’ old Boston meets. 
We'd this advantage over Boston, here, 

We smoked along the way without a fear; 

No vile policeman with his staff and star, 

To cry, ‘‘ Young man put out that cigar!” 
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For in that quiet puritanic place, 

Smoking, I learn, is considered a disgrace. 

But that’s a city of especial grace, 

Where vice can flourish under virtue’s face, 
Where pious churchmen in their velvet pews 
Count o’er the past and reckon next week’s dues; 
Where towering spires aspire in vain to show, 

The saintly sentiments that dwell below. 

They rear the house of God of noble walls, 

But close their own to all but mammon’s calls, 
And trust, poor souls, that judgment will be meted 
As stands the church in which their pew was seated. 


Alas! alas! we never shall progress, 

So often from the track my lines digress, 

But having conquered all the weary road, 
Let’s introduce you to our new abode. 

A rude log cabin with a sodded floor, 

A roof of bark, a split-log for a door— 
Split-logs for bunks, and tho’ each night we tried, 
We ne’er discovered yet the softest side. 

Our Jarder—I assure you, on my word— 
Boasted all luxuries the market could afford, 
And if you’d like to see a sight that’s rare, 
Peruse the following daily bill of fare / 

A bill of fare that’s foul to a degree— 

Had bill of fowl been there 't were fairer fare to see. 
Breakfast—coffee, bread, and bacon fried; 
Dinner—bread, bacon, and some apples dried. 
Dried apples, tho’, when made into a stew, 
Don't go so very bad, do you think they do? 
At supper time we had some deviled ham, 
Some bread and coffee and some apple jam. 
Next day we tried the bill of fare reversed, 
Had bread and bacon but some apple first; 
Now, as variety is the spice of life, they say, 
We had it, you observe, in a novel way. 

I left the cooking to my partner, Ned, 

And turned my talents to concocting bread— 
With what success, I don’t pretend to say, 
But would refer you to the following lay, 
Which my associate in verse most Hudibrastic, 
Inscribed to me in humor most sarcastic. 


How sad to this heart are the scenes of my manhood, 
When painful remembrance recalls them to view: 
Our claim, and the cabin that stood in the green-wood, 
And every tight place which our pilgrimage knew. 

The huge open fire-place with dark somber shadow, 
The “boulders” we rolled, too many to tell, 

The hills we have clambered and waded the meadow, 
While the venison we eat used to smell far from well. 
That stale dried-up venison—the tough stringy venison— 

The fly-blowed venison, that smelt—/ar from well. 


I remember the cabin and near it no other— 
Those taters we had were small, it is true, 
To peel them at all was such a great bother, 
We tumbled them skin and al! into the stew. 
Oh! was not that cooking a savory feature? 
The bacon to fry, and then to make bread 
That never would rise and never would bake, sir, 
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°T was tough as old Tophet and heavy as lead. 
Those soggy old pancakes—the greasy old pancakes— 
All tough as old Tophet, and heavy as lead! 


We got established in the household line, 

Took up a claim we felt assured was prime, 

We dammed the river, flumed its tide away, 

Then d—d its sands because they would n’t pay; 
At risk of life and limb we earned our daily bread, 
And toiled severe but scarcely made a red! 


Oh! men will do much for love of gold, 

From the cradle down to the grave so cold— 
Acts of virtue, of chivalry bold, 

Deeds of honor too vile to behold, 

Crimes and treacheries all untold, 

Secrets that time alone may unfold— 

From the high to low, both young and old, 
Are bartered and pandered, boughten and sold, 
And all for gold! still gold! still gold! 


The warrior sleeps on the field so cold, 

The mariner rests in the wave enrolled, 

The traveler dies on the haunted wold— 

All victims to mankind’s love of gold. 

At the hustings for this each vote is polled, 
From bench and from bar are judgments sold, 
From the pulpit are solemn doctrines doled, 
While the bell above the echo has tolled, 

Of bartered and pandered, boughten and sold— 
And all for gold! still gold! still gold! 


Since the gone-by days of the golden fleece, 
Of the golden eggs laid by golden geese, 

Of those golden showers which Danae bore, 
Of Midas’ touch turning all to ore— 

Since the time of Aaron, too ready by half 

This world to worship the golden calf! 


The golden bulls by the Pope decreed, 

May make one sect a trifle “ knock-kneed,” 
But the sect of the world, a host untold, 

All bend in (k)need to the calf of gold! 
Now, I’m not sordid, tho’ like most I know, 
I do prefer to get the “quid pro quo,” 

And as [I labor for a good intent, 

Like to receive my payments cent per cent; 
For this we labored in the hope of gain, 
Receiving nought but labor’s care and pain. 


Months passed away—so passed all hope and trust 
That Coquille’s stream would ere come down with dust, 
We, therefore, stacked our arms, pick, shovel and long-tom, 
And made arrangemenis for our journey home; 

And this, you think, a simple thing enough, 

Ilad you been we, you’d found it somewhat tough. 
Mayhap you say—as you got in, get out, 

An easy thing to simply turn about! 

A reel inside a bottle, lobster in a cage, 

A rat within a trap, a woman in a rage, 

Are simple things—the getting in, I mean, 

The passage out is not so clearly seen. 

Such was our case—objective as it stood, 

Imperfect tense, imperative the mood; 
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The road we came our numbers put us thro’, 

To try it back was madness for but two. 

A portion of our friends were going to Coose Bay, 
And tho’ this course would cause us some delay, 
We felt enforced with them to take that route, 
Altho’, in truth, a trifle round about— 

But ere our camp broke up, for special gratification, 
We had one rousing farewell jollitication. 


At “Northrup’s Hall” we got the miners’ in, 

And finished up his stock of Bourbon and “thin gin,” 
Filling the night with story, song and chorus, 

And mirth the “City Fathers” call uproarious : 

We were not ‘‘native here, nor to the manner born,” 
Altho’ we beat the natives “horn to horn,” 

And “laid ’em out” most desperately corned, 

While we turned in just as the morning dawned. 

At early hour with pack upon our back, 

With staff in hand we took the woodland track, 

Bid fond farewell to Coquille’s lovely stream, 

A miner’s life—a miner’s golden dream. - 

Some twenty miles the first day’s march we sped, 
O’er mountain top and thro’ the river's bed, 

’Mid laurel groves and fragrant cedars shade, 

O’er rugged cliffs, thro’ fairy sylvan glade. 

The scenes were gorgeous—Alpine, Rhine nor Swiss, 
In wild sublimity can equal this. 

Now, traveling may be fine when free from pain, 
But I was loaded like a donkey in a train, 

My partner, Ned, declared ’t was just the thing, 

“ Exit as asses—asses to come in!” 

We camped at night within the greenwood free, 
Blue blankets and the sky our canopy, 

The wild wolf howled, Cayotes yelled around, 

But nought disturbs the traveler’s rest profound. 
The third day’s march we reached the river’s side, 
Launched a canoe, embarked upon its tide— 

Here will we check this rapid stream of verse 

For future leisure, further deeds to rehearse ; 

The game, you see, has taken to the water, 

We'll rest awhile—no doubt, you think I “orter!” 


- - + THE rest of our space we yield to our friends. ‘A western Editor,” 
writes one of them, “not knowing that ‘hotel’ is synonimous with our mansion or 
residence, after announcing among the news of the day, that “ Talleyrand had died 


at his hotel in Paris,” proceeded to relate, by way of an essay upon the mutability 


of human affairs—how this remarkable man had ruled France by his talents— 
been the confidant and adviser of Napoleon—done a thousand important things 
that had. excited the attention of all nations—and finally, notwithstanding the 
distinguished part he had played in the world’s history, died a tavern-keeper, - - - 
A FRENCHMAN (probably the same who was so much puzzled by the various ac- 
ceptations in which the Anglo-Saxons use the word “‘box,”) having spent some 
time in England, and thought he had acquired a tolerable acquaintance with the 
English tongue, lamented thus to several friends, whom he met at a dinner party: 
“ Dare is von vord you use every day in so many significations, of which I cannot 
know the acceptation. It is te vord ‘“‘tattletoo.” In reply to the assertions of his 
hearers, that there was no such known tothem, Monsieur, in a very animated man- 
ner, gave a series of illustrations of the manner in which it was used. ‘“ Ah, you 
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say it is not Anglais, and non de nom you use it constamment, Suppose your 
schild drink glass of watare, de nurse tell him ‘Tattletoo, dear.’ Suppose two 
friends take von promenade, ven von is fatigue he say to’ de oder, ‘Tattletoo.’ 
Suppose in a public meeting, un speakaire say some ting very ridicule; de audi- 
ence make de hall resound wid vociferation of ‘Vell I am blessed—Tauttletoo !’ You 
use de vord, Messieurs, a tousand times a day, and yet you say it is not Anglais, 
Sacristie, I know how to speak the Anglais language, and yet je vondrais bien 
savoir. I should like to know vot you mean by dat eternelle ‘Tattletoo,’ ‘ Tattle- 
too.’” All his hearers were astonished, and unable to tell him what “Tattletoo” 
was. They denied that it was an English word, and to prove it, consulted Walker, 
Worcester, Johnson, and Webster, and even “Old Bailey.” The mysterious word 
was not comprised in the vocabulary of either of those eminent Lexicographers. 
All this only increased the Frenchman’s excitement and vexation, and with many 
exclamations of ‘‘Comment, Messieurs, you doubt mon honeur, you dispute de 
dam ‘tattletoo,’ ven I say it is Anglais, He was actually fumbling for 
his card-case, with the intention of making the question a personal matter, 
when his entertainer politely changed the subject, passed the wine, and ringing 
the bell, told the servant to put a few coals on the fire. Pat, as usual, without 
reflection, threw a small cart-load into the grate, and was on the point of adding a 
second discharge from the capacious coal-scuttle, when his master cried out, ‘Stop, 
stop, Pat, that’ do.” “Voila,” cried the Frenchman, triumphantly, “ Voila. 
another time, votre ‘tattletoo!’ You tell de garcon to put coal on de fire, and den 
you say, eternelle, tattletoo! tattletoo! fon Dieu! ven you tell me for dat Tattletoo 
is not Anglais! Tuattletoo!!” - - - In one of the churches, in a certain city 
of the Northern States, it was customary for the man who blew the bellows of the 
organ to attend also to the furnace, that warmed the building. One Sunday, hav- 
ing occasion during service to “ mind the fires,” he left the bellows in charge of a 
man lately imported, and “ green” as the Emerald isle of his nativity before the 
potato-rot. During his absence, the ‘ Gloria in Exeelsis” came in the order of 
exercises to be chanted, and Pat was directed to furnish the organic accompaniment. 
A short time elapsed, but no music followed the touch of the lady, who presided 
at the instrument. ‘ Blow,” whispered the fair organist; ‘“ Blow,” repeated the 
leader ; and “ Blow, blast you—Blow,” echoed the whole choir; but not a puff found 
its way into the vacant pipes to wake slumbering harmony. An investigation 
took place, and Patrick was found behind the organ, with both his hands tightly 
clenched around the bellows-handle—a stick of some five feet long and two inches 
thick—the end stuck in his mouth, his cheeks swelled to their utmost expansion, 
his eyes distended, and the perspiration streaming from his face—engaged in the 
vigorous, but vain attempt to force his breath through the pores of the wood into 
the body of the instrument. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to say, that some little 
time passed before the choir were able to screw up their mouths, into that serious 
pucker requisite to the proper performance of the musical exercises. 











NOTICES FROM THE PRESS, 


From the New Orleans True Delta. 


Tue Pioneer. This publication is a most desirable accession to the periodical literature of our 
country, and in getting up, and literary contents, will stand a comparison with older candidate® 
for popular support without detriment to its pretensions or modest character. Its papers are 
varied in their subjects, not too long, and on the whole, judiciously chosen. Its proprietors claim 
to have the ambition to make their progeny the Knickerbucker of the Pacific, and the latter well 
established Magazine need not blush for its spirited prototype. 


From the N. Y. Knickerbocker. 

Tue Pronger MontuLy MaAGAzineE of San Francisco, edited by F. C. Ewer, Esq., has been re- 
ceived. Its original prose articles are various and interesting, while its poetry is selected with 
good taste. * * * Success to our young cotemporary on the far distant Pacific shore! May 
its days be long in the land that cherishes its going forth ! 


From the New Haven Journal and Courier. 


We have been much pleased in looking over the pages of a Monthly Magazine called Tue Pro- 
NEE, published in San Francisco. California, is so young, that one is somewhat startled at tho 
boldness which ventures on an enterprise of this description; and yet the pages of the Magazine 
prove the Golden State to possess literary talent which should command success, The articles 
are varied in their character, from one heavy leading article in each number, to light fugitive 
rieces, the rear being brought up by an “ Editor's Table,” which would do credit to the Anicker- 


ocker. 
#rom the N. H. Chronicle. 


* * * The sixty-four octavo pages of Tue Pioneer are well filled with interesting matter. 
* * * The press of California is not behind that of any other region, and the Pronker MaGa- 
ZINE will prove an ornament and honor to it. 


From Putnam's Magazine. 


Literature is making its way into California. * * * The matter in Tie Pionner is furnish- 
ed by resident Californians, and is various in its nature as well as agreeable in its form. 


From the Home Journal. 


* * * It is marked by ability of no low order, and a very successful future promises to 
reward the conductors of the California Monthly. 


From Godey’s Lady's Book. 
y 7] 


* * * Tue PIONEER, & most excellent monthly lately startled in San Francisco, 


From the Philadelphia Sunday Mercury. 


Tue Pronger is eonducted in a style similar to the Knickerbocker Magazine, and will com- 
pare favorably with that prince of monthlies. The Editor's Table is, to use a sporting phrase, 
“neck and neck” with old Nick. It is beautifully printed on fine white paper, and taken, all in 
all, is a credit to the publishers, editor, and also to the literature of our country. 


From the N. Y. Sunday Dispatch. 


California, which has arisen from the wilderness and advanced,to a high place in civilization, 
within a few years, is determined not to be behind hand even in matters which usually only 
obtain ground after years of political and commercia! p.osperity. Tue Pioneer is really a neat 
little Magazine in appearance, and by no means in the rear with regard to literary merit. The 
articles are all original, and all, at least, equal to the generality of magazine literature, while there 
are some having relation especially to California and Oregon which will be read with interest. 
We wish it success, It is refreshing to know that mammon alone does not engross the thoughts 
of the far-off emigrants in the El Dorado of the Pacific. 


From the Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 
Tue Pioneer is the eg designation of a California Magazine issued in San Francisco, 


by Le Count and Strong. The Editor, F. C. Ewer, is a vigorous writer, and has a class of contri- 
butors of more than ordinary merit, * * * and Tue Pronger is destined to take rank among 
the most favored. 


From the N. Y. Evening Post. 


The literary adventurer cuts his way sturdily, like a true Pioneer, through the new field which 


lies before him, 
From Willis’s Musical World. 
One of the most readable of our exchanges is the California PiongerER. 


From the N. Y. Sunday Mercury. 

Speaking of the Knickerbocker reminds us of the receipt of its California prototype, Tur Pro- 
NeER. ‘The spirit and talent displayed in the editorial management of Tux PionkeR augurs well 
for its success; and the character and quality of its contents warrants us in commending it to the 
patronage of the reading public in this part of the country. 

















CARRYING THE GREAT U. S. MAIL, 


PRON Nr Rr re rn he he Re tenn nen en rte 


The Company have now the following splendid Steamers on this 
route, leaving San Francisco on the 1st and 16th of eaeh month. 


Golden Gate, J. Ii. Stephens, 


8,000 Tons, Jas. T. Watkins, Com'r, 8,000 Tohs, R. H. Pearson, Com'r. 
Sonora, Oreszgon, 
2,200, Tons R. L. Wurtrmne, Com’r. 1,500 Tons, W. H. Hupson, Com’r, 
California, Panama. 
1500 Tons, A. V. H. LeRoy, Com’r. 1,500 Tons, ALLAN McLane, Com'r, 
Northerner, Republic, 
1,600 Tons. 1,200 Tons. 4 
Columbus, E*remont, 
800 Tons, J. M. Dow, Com’r, 800 Tons. 





Constitution, 
800 Tons. 


Two or more of these fine steamers will always be in port at either end of the 
route. Passengers by this line have never failed to connect promptly at Pana- 
ma ; the great number of steamers the Company have now in the Pacific, insur- 
ing them the least possible delay on the Isthmus. The Panama Railroad is open 
to the summit, doing away with the tedious delay formerly met with by boat 
travel on the Chagres river. 

The steamers are well ventilated (none better on the coast) and are provided 
with stores of the very best description. Their tables are spread with the choi- 
cest viands that can be procured in New York, San Francisco and intermediate 
=.4rkeis on tne coast. The Company, at great expense, have established a de- 
pot’ of provisions ot the most superior quality at Panama, and placed an agent 
at Acapulco for the express purpose of providing the steamers with fresh pro- 
visions. Thedouble engine Steamer 


COLUMBIA 
800 Tons,--W. L. DALL, Com’r, 
Has been placed on the route between San Francisco and Portland, O. T., touch- 
ing at the intermediate ports of Trinidad, Crescent City and Port Orford, and 
forms a semi-monthly line between these ports. Through tickets from Panama 
te Astoria, or Portland, O. T.,can be procured in New York or at Panama. The 
agents of the Company on the Pacific coast, are 
HENRY H. MUNRO, Panama, 
D. B. VAN BRUNT, Acapulco, 


A. B. FORBES, / General Agents, 
W. F. BABCOCK, }j San Francisco. 
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DAN. H. DOUGLISS, 


(SUCCESSOR TO ATWILL & CO.) 


172 Washington Street, San Francisco. 


DOUGLISS & DALE, 


155 J Street, Sacramento. 





IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


TIANO FORTES, MELCDECHS 


And every Description of 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


—AND— 


S4twmsiegal sLreroeohamdisey,) 


SHEET, CARD AND BOOK MUSIC, 


> 


All the Latest Popular and Fashionable Music of the Day 


Received by every Steamer. The assortment of SHEET Music embraces selections | 
| from Catalogues of the most celebrated Publishers in the United States and Europe. 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN BRASS INSTRUMENTS 


| 
In great Variety. Bands furnished at greatly reduced prices. 


| 
| 





Double Basses, Violoncellos, Violins, Guitars, Flutinas, Acordeons, | 
Clarionets, Flutes, Fifes, Banjos, Kte. 


| 
| (a- INSTRUMENTS CAREFULLY TUNED AND REPAIRED. _@] 
| 


| Merchants, Teachers and others are invited to call and examine our Stock and 
| Prices, as our assortment of Musical Merchandise is complete, and we are prepared 
| to sell at Lower Prices than any other House in California. 


| a . ’ y . ° 

| Tons, Games and Childrens’ Presents in great Variety. 
| Fancy Goods, 

| Music Boxes, Fencing Foils, Boxing Gloves, Billiard Balls, Cue Leathers, Cue Wax, 
Cribbage Boards, Bird Cages, Chessmen, Dominos, Masks, Feather 
Dusters, Ladies’ Work Baskets, Etc., Etc., Ete. 














| 














MONSON & VALENTINE, 
STEAM BOOK AND JOB 





127 c& 129 Sansome St., 


ASIN IgA OLS \Clo} 1S 


—™ 


} 
| 
| Large additions having been made to this establishment, rendering it 


Che Rargest Printing Offer in California, 
And equal to most of the larger ones in the Atlantic Cities, the pre- 


prietors announce to the public that they are prepared to execute eve- 
ry variety of 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


PRIN 


4) Shu huhpaics bo “ King RRNA poe AM Gulf avi 





AND AT VERY REDUCED PRICES. 


Our facilities for doing FINE BOOK WORK, are very great, pos- 





|| men. We have in use a 
| 


‘MAMMOTH PRESS, 


| Which gives us a great advantage in the execution of the LARGEST 
| .SIZE MAMMOTH POSTERS, in colors or plain. 

| 

| People can save by dealing directly with the Printer instead of giving 
their orders to solicitors, whose pay comes indirectly from 

| the pocket of the customer. 


TNE 


| sessing as we do, large founts of new type, and an ADAMS POWER | 
1 PRESS. We refer tothe Pioneer Magazime, as a speci- 





| 


| 
| 
| 



































| PIONZER ER BOOK STORE. 





Sx. Gor. EXTEA BLE, 


LS-THPLESLRo Leslie, 


BOOKSELLER & IMPORTER, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Blank Books, Mercantile Stationery, 
|_CUTLERY AND FANCY GOODS, 


Miscslensous Books, School Boclks, 


| MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Pianos and Melodeons, 





PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, ETC. 





168 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


SmI RMMIMGUS Cs. 
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LECOUN T & STRON G, 


> Dealers in 


BOOKS, ao” &e. | |] 
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